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M.  P. 


141,  Absent  Minded,  Ethiopian  farce,  1 

act. 3 1 

73.  African  Box,  burlesque,  2 scenes. ..  5 
107.  African  us  Bluebeard,  musical  Ethi- 
opian burlesque,  1 scene b 2 

113.  Ambition,  farce,  2 scenes 7 


133.  Awful  Plot  (An;  Ethiopian  farce,  la.  3 1 
43.  Baby  Elephant,  sketch,  2 scenes,...  7 1 
42.  Bad  Whiskey,  Irish  sketch,  1 scene.  2 1 
79.  Barney’s  Courtship,  musical  inter- 
lude, 1 act 1 2 

40.  Big  Mistake,  sketch,  1 scene 4 

6.  Black,  Chap  from  Whitechapel,  Ne- 
gro piece 4 

10.  Black  Chemist,  sketch,  1 scene  ....  3 

11.  Black-Ey’d  William, sketch, 2 scenes  4 I 
146.  Black  Forrest  (The), Ethiopian  farce, 

1 act...... 2 1 

110.  Black  Magician  (De), Ethiopian  com- 
icality..   4 2 

126.  Black  Statue  (The),  Negio  farce 4 2 

127.  Blinks  and  Jinks,  Ethiopian  sketch.  3 1 

128.  Bobolino,  the  Black  Bandit,  Ethio- 

pian musical  farce,  1 act 2 1 

120.  Body  Snatchers  (The), Negro  sketch, 

2 scenes 3 1 

78.  Bogus  Indian,  sketch,  4 scenes 6 2 

89.  Bogus  Talking  Machine  (The),  farce, 

1 scene 4 

24.  Bruised  and  Cured,  sketch,  1 scene.  2 
108.  Charge  of  the  Hash  Brigade,  comic 

Irish  musical  sketch 2 2 

148.  Christmas  Eve  in  the  South,  Ethio- 
pian farce,  1 act 6 2 

35.  Coal  Heaver’sRevenge, Negro  sketch, 

1 scene 6 

112.  Coming  Man  (The),  Ethiopian  sketch, 

2 scenes .3.  1 

41.  Cremation,  sketch,  2 scenes 8 1 

144.  Crowded  Hotel  (The),  sketch,  1 sc..  4 1 
140.  Cupid’s  Frolics,  sketch,  1 scene. ...  5 l 

12  Daguerreotypes,  sketch,  1 scene  . . 3 
53.  Damon  and  Pythias,  burlesque,  2 so.  5 1 
63.  Darkey's  Stratagem,  sketch,  1 scene  3 1 
181.  Darkey  Sleep  Walker  (The),  Ethio- 
' Aetoh,  ! scene  ...... .......  8 1 


124.  Deaf  as  a Post,  Ethiopian  sketch.. 
111.  Deeds  of  Darkness,  Ethiopian  e 

travaganza,  1 act 

139.  Desperate  Situation  (A),  farce,  1 e 

50.  Draft  (The),  sketch,  2 scenes 

64.  Dutchman’s  Ghost,  1 scene 

95.  Dutch  Justice,  laughable  Bketc 

1 scene 

67.  Editor’s  Troubles,  farce,  1 scene. 

4.  Eh?  What  is  it?  sketch 

136.  Election  Day,  Ethiopian  farce,  2 s 
98.  Elopement  (The),  farce,  2 scenes. 
52.  Excise  Trials,  sketch,  1 scene.... 
25.  Fellow  that  Looks  like  Me,  inte 

lude,  1 scene  

88.  First  Night  (The),  Dutch  farce,  1 a 

51.  Fisherman’s  Luck,  sketch,  1 seen 
152.  Fun  in  a Cooper’s  Shop,  Ethiopia 

sketch 

106.  Gambrinus,  King  of  Lager  Bee 
Ethiopian  burlesque,  2 scenes. . 
83.  German  Emigrant  (The), sketch, Is; 
77.  Getting  Square  on  the  Call  Bo 

sketch,  1 scene ■ 

17.  Ghost  (The),  Sketch,  1 act. 

58.  Ghost  in  a Pawn  Shop,  sketch.  31  s 
31.  Glycerine  Oil,  sketch.  2 scenes-.. 
20.  Going  for  the  Cup,  interlude. . ^ . 
82.  Good  Night’s  Rest,  sketch,  1 seen 
130.  Go  and  get  Tight,  Ethiopian  sfcetc 

1 scene • 

86.  Gripsack,  sketch,  1 scene 

70.  Guide  to  the  Stage,  sketch. .. L . .. 

61.  Happy  Couple,  1 scene 

142.  Happy  Uncle  Rufus.  Ethiopian  mi 

sical  sketch,  1 scene..  — 

23.  Hard  Times,  extravaganza.  1 seen 
118.  Helen’s  Funny  Babies,  busdesqu 

1 act I 

3.  Hemmed  In.  sketch J 

48.  High  Jack,  the  Heeler,  sk  ioh,  1 s 

68,  Hippotheatron,  sketch. . . .... 

150.  How  to  Pay  the  Rent  far  1 seer 

71.  In  and  Out,  sketch.  1 see  ie 

123  Intelligence  Office  (The)  Ethiopia 

sketch,  1 scene,...,..  
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TIT  E HIDDEN  HAND. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


Lord  I enarvor.  (Le^d) 

Sir  Caradoc  Ap  Ithel  (Juvenile) 

Master  Caerleon  (Comedy) 

Madoc  Gocb,  an  old  Shepherd  (Old  Man}.. 

Morgan  Price  (Utility) „ 

Lady  Penarvon  (Lead) 

Muriel,  her  Daughter  ( J uvenile  Comedy) . 

Lady  Griffydd  (Old  Woman— Heavy) 

Enid,  her  Granddaughter  (Walking  Lacy) 
Gwynnedd  Vechan  (Chambermaid) 


Olympic  Theatre 
London,  Nov.  2,  1864. 

. Mr.  Henry  Neville. 
Mr.  Coghlan. 

. Mr.  Maclean. 

. Mr.  G.  Vincent. 

. Mr.  H.  Cooper. 

Miss  Kate  Terry. 
.Miss  Louisa  Moore. 
.Miss  A.  Bowering. 

• Miss  Lydia  Foote. 
.Miss  Farren. 


TIME  OF  FLAY US G — Two  houis  and  a half. 


TIME — 1685. 


PLACE — Linas  Arvo^  an  Old  Castle  ir,  OarnarvorJure. 


SCENERY. 

ACT  I.— Interior  of  Ancient  Castle  Hall,  panelled  ia  the  Se\ enteenth  Century 
st  yle,  in  4th  grooves. 

, . ...—-4 


Fireplace. 


Wood. 


[Dooi  J 


Lcor. 

: * Chain 

? [J  Table. 


Iren  ligs  and  large  logs  on  hre,  burning armor } stag  s heads,  spears . banners  < m 
the  wads. 
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ACT  II.— Interior  of  Castle  in  4th  grooves ; Elizabethan  oak  panelling,  with  por- 
traits in  the  woodwork  and  stucco  ornamented  ceil  ng. 

..••••••••••a  1 DOOr.  | DOOI,  | ••••••••  »•  • •— 4 


(A 


j Fireplace. 


[]  Bureau. 


Door. 


Cabinet. 


V> 

La  go  chair. 


Fire  burning,  handsome  antique  furniture. 


ACT  III.  - Bed  chamber  in  4th  grooves ; Elizabethan. 


Limelight. 

t* 


Transparent  window. 
I 1 Praying  desk. 


Large  chair. 


| Door,  i 


Bed. 

^ CD 


Limelight  for  moonlight,  throwing  beam9  to  l.  side ; l.  2 e.  set  flat  has  an  open- 
ing in  it  for  entrance,  masked  by  tapestry  all  along  l.  side,  with  an  opening  in  -t  for 
hand  to  be  passed  through  in  the  recess,  it.  u.  £.  a stand  with  crucihx  or  ttatuetto 
of  Virgin,  with  cushion  to  kneel  on. 

■p  31667 


Closed  in. 
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THE  HIDDEN  HAND. 


ACT  IV.— Exterior  of  Castle  in  4th  grooves. 


Door  in  flat ; flat  represents  a garden  house  ; before  it,  in  upper  entrance,  a low 
raised  platform  for  piazza,  with  pillars,  A,  A,  A,  A,  A,  supporting  the  roof ; climb- 
ing plants ; l.2e.  steps  with  stone  balustrade  and  posts,  leading  up  off;  r.  side  a 
porch  before  the  outer  wall  of  the  hall,  moss-grown,  and  time-worn  stone ; tubs  of 
orange  and  box- wood  trees ; balustrade  to  porch ; set  tree  r.  of  c. ; garden  seats ; 
sky  sinks ; tree  borders. 


COSTUMES 

The  dress  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Loose  velvet  laced 
doublets,  with  broad  shoulder  belts ; loose  breeches  to  the  knee ; broad-toed  shoes, 
tied  with  riband  ; shoulder  and  garter  knots  of  riband  to  harmonize  in  color  with 
the  dresses ; flat  broad-brimmed  hats,  with  feathers  round  the  rim ; swords  and 
canes ; Madoc  Goch’s  dress  should  be  of  goat-skin ; the  retainers’  dresses  rude  ; he 
women  with  Welsh  hats;  some  of  the  men  in  goat-skin,  like  Madoc. 

The  ladies  dresses  should  be  long  waisted,  coming  well  over  the  shoulder,  and  hrvgh 
behind,  but  low  and  rounded  at  the  bosom,  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  full  and  ruffl  ed, 
skirts  opened  in  front,  showing  an  under  petticoat  flounced;  material  for  the  older 
ladies,  rich  silk  or  brocade -Muriel,  white,  and  Enid  light  colored  ; Lady  Griffydd’s 
dress  should  be  black,  of  the  fashion  of  Charles  the  First ; her  hair  white,  worn  under 
a black  coif  or  hood— a deep  flat  ruff.  Fans  for  ladies. 


P R OPER  TIES — ( See  Scenery .) 

ACT  I.  Bag  of  letters  for  Morgan  ; whip;  for  Madoc,  bag,  ring;  letter  for  Carleon  ; 
bunch  of  flowers ; vase  on  n.  table.  Act  II. : Wood  for  fire  to  burn ; large  arm- 
chair ; herbs  for  Madoc ; flowers  for  Muriel ; book  in  bureau,  r.  f..  ; bunch  of 
keys,  small,  for  Lady  P.  Act  III.  : Glass  full  of  liquor,  empty  glass,  and  piece 
of  ribbon  on  table,  up  l.  ; vial  for  Lady  Griffvdd ; vial  for  Caradoc ; packet 
for  Madoc,  wherein  is  tooth  and  leaves.  Act  IV. : Glass  of  water;  vial  as  be- 
fore for  Lady  G. 

[For  Synojisis  and  Stage  Directions  see  pages  42,  43,  and  44  ] 


THE  HIDDEN  HAND 


ACT  I. 

SCENE — An  Old  II ’ill . in  ilh  grooves . 

As  the  Curtain  rUcs  Morgan  Price,  booted , spurred,  budget  belted  about  him 
and  whip  in  hand,  is  discovered  surrounded  by  Servants  in  the  Penarvon 
livery,  who  noisily  welcome  bim. 

Morgan  (shaking  hands  with  the  Men  and  kissing  the  Girls').  There, 
there ! a Welsh  welcome’s  a warm  welcome,  but  my  thirty  mile  ride  from 
Caernarvon  has  warmed  im  enough  already,  an  1 I’ve  my  budget  to  de- 
liver to  my  lady.  ( unbuckling  his  pouch)  Where’s  Gwynnedd*  Vechan? 

Enter  Gwynnedd,  c, 

Gwynnedd.  Here,  Morgan  Price  ! 

Mor  I didn't  think  you’d  ba  the  lastto  welcome  me,  Gwynnedd:  But 
I’ve  a letter  for  my  lady  from  my  lord. 

Gwvn.  A letter  for  my  lady — give  it  me  ! 

Mor.  ( reading  direction ).  “For  the  Worshipful  the  Lady  Penarvon, 
these 

Gwvn  Lady  Penarvon  1 I thought  it  was  for  my  lady! 

Mor.  Isn’t  Lady  Penarvon  your  lady  ? 

Gwyn  No:  my  lady  is  the  Gray  Lady  of  Perth  Vennon,  mother  of 
the  Lady  Penarvon  of  the  old  blood,  whose  daughter,  Enid,  should  be 
the  mistress  of  Dinas  Arvon. 

All.  Aye.  aye,  Cymraeg ! lordship  for  Cymraeg  land — no  Saxons 
here  ! 

Mo.r.  A fiddlestick ! Saxon  and  Cymraeg  ! I’ve  seen  the  world  and 
the  Court  ; I've  had  all  that  nonsense  rubbed  out  of  me 

Gwyn.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Morgan  Price  ! What  would  uncie 
say  if  he  heard  you  ? 

Mor.  Madoc  Goch  ] pooh  ! as  if  I cared  for  him,  wise  man  as  he  is, 
with  his  simples  and  his  spells,  his  star  craft,  and  word  cunning.  No, 
no,  I’ve  seen  mountebanks  in  London. 

Music. — Enter  Madoc,  c. 

No.  Gwynnedd,  il  you  like  to  bewitch  me  I’ve  no  objection,  but  as  for 
your  uncle 


'•'‘The  “dd  ” in  Welsh  names  is  pronounced  s “ ,h.” 
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Gwyn.  Hush  ! lie’s  here  ! 

All  {in  an  undertone  of  alarm):  Madoc  GoCfi  l 

Madoc  conies  down,  c.,  dressed  in  rough  goatskin , with  a long  staff  and  a 
wallet — he  wears  shaggy  red  hair  and  beard , and  his  expression  is  gioomy 
and  abstracted — Servants  draw  back  with  an  apvearance  cf  awe  as  he 
goes  by  them . 

Madoc.  Gvvynnedd  Vechan,  I would  speak  with  thee  alone. 

Ail  the  Servants  withdraw  hurriedly,  n.  and  l.,  except  Morgan.  who 
assumes  a swaggering  air , and  begms  to  whistle — Madoc  looks  fixedly  at 
him — his  swagger  oozes  gradually  out)  and  his  whistle  becomes  fainter 
till  it  ceases . 

Mor.  {confused).  Well,  Gwynnedd.  Good-day,  Madoc  Goch  : I’ve  ray 
budget  to  deliver,  so — ( draws  towards  door , r.  sheepishly  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains under  Madoc  s eye , when  out  of  its  range  nukes  a precipitate  exit , 
R.  3 E.) 

Gwyn.  I little  thought  to  see  you  here,  uncle  ; you  come  so  seldom 
to  the  castle  now. 

Madoc.  Has  she  told  her  Saxon  lecqueys  to  shut  the  door  on  all  who 
served  the  fair-haired  one  that  sleeps  m Corwen  Abbey  yard  ? 

Gwyn.  Oh,  no  ! she  makes  no  difference  between  Saxon  and  Cyra- 
raeg. 

Madoc.  Who  is  she,  that  she  should  make  differences.  Gwynnedd 
Vechan  1 Three  things,  says  the  Triad,  go  together  ; faith,  love,  and 
the  true  blood — bate,  scorn,  and  the  stranger. 

Gwyn.  But,  uncle,  if  you  only  knew  how  gentle  the  poor  lady  is.  and 
how  unhappy. 

Madoc  (sizing  her  by  the  arm).  Out,  false  cub!  Dare  a niece  of 
Madoc  Goch  turn  a kind  eye  on  the  stranger ! 

Gwyn.  Oil  please,  uncle,  I try  my  very  best  to  hate  her;  I strove  so 
hard  to  be  glad  when  she  had  that  fall  from  her  hackney,  the  other 
day.  Is  it  true,  as  they  say,  uncle,  that  you  had  cast  a spell  on  the 
beast  ? 

Madoc  When  Madoc  Goch  calls  down  a ban  or  blessing  it  strikes 
home.  The  strange  woman  has  risen  from  her  fall. 

Gwyn.  Thanks  to  Master  Caerleon  that  stopped  the  horse  on  the 
brink  of  the  Black  Water:  it  trampled  him,  that  he  would  have  die 
only  for  Sir  Caradoc  ; oh,  he  has  such  rare  skill,  uncle.  I 

Madoc  ( contemptuously ),  Book-learning,  gill,  Saxon  book-learning i! 
What  does  he  know  of  the  signs  and  the  stars  the  ro  >ts  of  healing  anul 
the  words  of  power  that  came  to  me  from  the  old  race  and  the  olil 
time  ? ( 

Gwyn.  If  you’d  only  cast  some  spell  to  work  folks  good  instead  of 
barm 

Madoc.  I have  ! {showing  her  a blue  glass  ring).  Look  ! 

Gwyn.  A paltry  toy  such  as  you  may  buy  of  a peddler  for  a groat. 

Madoc  Fool  ! that  judge  by  sight,  iike  the  Saxon.  Lay  this  where 
Enid  Gwynn  may  find  it. 

Gwyn.  I 11  hide  it  in  her  chamber,  here,  under  her  embroidery. 

[Exit  Gwynnedd,  l. 

Madoc.  If  she  but  touch  it  first  with  the  heart  hand 

Re-enter  Gwynnedd,  l.  I 


Gwyn  It’s  done!  I was  barely  in  time,  she  was  just  coming  m 


ACT  T. 


Madoc.  Look,  and  te1!  me  what  you  see. 

Gwys,  ( at  the  keyhole ) She  has  found  the  ring.  She  takes  it  curi- 
ously. 

Madoc  {eagerly).  With  the  left  hand  1 

Gwyn  Yes. 

Madoc;.  That  bodes  well. 

Gwyn.  She  is  coming. 

Enter  Enid,  with  ring  in  her  hand,  L. — crosses  tc  C. 

Enid  Look  Gwynnedd.  Ah  Madoc  Goch,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Look — this  qua m:  blue  glass  ring.  1 found  it  but  now.  Treasure  trove  l 
But  I wonder  where  it  could  have  come  from 

Madoc.  From  me  Enid  Gwynn , it  is  a glan  nadyr — a snake  stone, 
and  the  finding  of  it  binds  all  blessing  on  you  and  yours 

Enid.  My  kind  Madoc  ! Put  it  up  in  my  japan  cabinet,  Gwynnedd. 

\ Exit  Gwynnedd,  l. 

You  are  always  contriving  to  work  me  good.  Now,  Madoc,  if  you  could 
but  cast  a spell  to  bring  Lady  Penarvon  happiness. 

Enter  Lady  Griffydd,  r.  3 e. 

Madoc.  My  power  avails  not  for  the  stranger.  Pm  too  old  to  learn 
new  loves  ^Lady  Griffydd  comes  down , r.,  and  sits , overhearing  Madoc’s 
words  as  she  comes  down. ) 

Lady  G.  Well  spoken,  Madoc  Goch. 

Enid.  Good  morning  dear  graudam.  (runs  to  her — arranges  her  chair , 
footstool , §c  ) 

Lady  G You  are  welcome,  Madoc  Goch  : when  T see  you  I feel  1 have 
one  link  with  the  old  faith,  the  old  love,  the  old  time.  After  the  oaks 
of  Penarvon  Chase,  methinks  you  and  I,  Madoc,  should  be  the  ancients 
here. 

Madoc.  ’Tis  even  so,  my  lady. 

Lady  G.  The  old  should  pass  away.  It  is  a curse  when  they  outlive 
the  young. 

Enid  But  when  they  are  dearly  loved  and  made  much  of  b}’  their 
grandchildren,  there  is  some  comfort  for  them,  is  there  not  1 (caressing 
her.) 

Lady  G.  There  would  be  if  their  grandchildren  had  their  rights ; if, 
in  default  of  a mother’s  love,  they  1 ad  all  iheir  father’s,  (music)  Give 
me  my  needles  child.  ( she  begins  to  knit — the  barking  of  a dog  heard  out - 
side)  What's  that  ? 

Enid  (rises)  As  I live,  ’tis  Madoc’s  savage  wolf-dog,  Bran,  threaten- 
ing cousin  Caradoc.  Away.  Madoc.  or  there’ll  be  mischief. 

Madoc  (going)  Cannot  all  his  book-learning  guard  him  from  Bran  s 
tusks  1 I have  words  against  all  bites.  Tid  emin , Bran,  tidamn  (come 
back  ! ) [ Exit.  r.  3 e.,  calling  the  dog  in  Welsh. 

Enid  And  cousin  Caradoc,  too,  who  so  hates  being  fluttered  ! Here 
he  conies.  ( stop  music. ) 

Enter  Sir  Caradoc,  r.  3 e. 

Sir  C.  ( straightening  his  sword)  Your  servant,  Lady  Griffydd  Ah  ! 
cousin  Enid.  ( replacing  his  sword)  A gcod  blade  spoilt,  1 fear;  it  must 
have  come  athwart  a rib. 

Enud  (goes  to  him).  What  has  happened? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  of  any  moment — only  an  ill-bred  cur  that  said  nay  to 
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my  coming  in.  He  insisted — so  did  I.  He  showed  his  tenth — I clapped 
my  hand  to  my  sword.  He  sprang — I gave  point — precisely  in  the  iifth 
intercostal  space — you  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Enid.  Poor  Bran. 

Sir  C.  Thank  you;  methinks  poor  Sir  Caradoc  had  sounded  more 
cousinly. 

Enid.  Oh  ! I’m  only  applying  your  own  doctrine — never  give  way  to 
emotion. 

Lady  G.  I marvel,  Sir  Caradoc,  you  should  have  reached  this  height 
of  philosophy  so  young. 

Sir  C.  1 owe  it  to  studies  that  most  think  unworthy  a man  of  birth 
and  breeding — chemistry,  physics,  and  .above  all,  anatomy.  If  people 
knew  all  I know,  existence  would  be  one  long  terror.  Men  would  scarce 
venture  to  sit,  stand,  laugh,  cry,  eat,  drink,  dice— to  say  nothing  of  fall- 
ing in  love,  which  involves  all  the  dangers  of  all  the  other  acts  of  life 
put  together. 

Lady  G.  A fitting  result  of  studies  that  ill  become  one  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  the  Princess  of  Powys. 

Sir  C.  But  consider,  Lady  Griffydd,  l have  only  studied,  not  stooped 
to  make  myself  useful  in  the  healing  art. 

Enid.  How  dare  you  say  so,  cousin  ? as  if  you  had  not  tended  Master 
Caerleon. 

Sir  C.  That  was  an  exception. 

Enid.  And  you  cured  him,  to  boot.  1 suppose — ( archly  pausing.} 

Sir  C.  That  was  an  exception  too  ) (Emd  nods.) 

Sir  C.  Thank  you,  cousin.  Besides,  1 have  tended  your  daughter-in- 
law. 

Lady  G.  {coldly).  My  son-in-law’s  second  wife  : you  cannot  boast 
your  success  with  her.  Her  spirits  at  least  do  not  revive. 

Enid.  But,  cousin,  I hope  L ady  Penarvon  is  not  really  ailing  ? 

Lady  G.  I can  answer  that,  my  child.  I have  watched  her  closely — 
Lady  Penarvon  is  not  well. 

Sir  C Your  ladyship’s  watchfulness  over  Lady  Penarvon  is  nothing 
less  than  motherly.  Here  comes  the  lady. 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon,  l.  1 e.,  in  a reverie  ; she  does  not  observe  the  others, 
but  seats  herself,  l.  c.  ; Lady  Griffydd  watches  her  closely. 

Lady  P.  Three  days  since  he  has  been  here.  I’m  glad  of  it.  Would 
I may  never  see  him  again  ! Would  I had  never  seen  him  ! 

Sir  C.  ( coming  forward).  So  thoughtful,  Lady  Penarvon. 

Lady  P ( starting ).  Ah  ! Sir  Caradoc,  I did  not  see  you.  L;ady 
Griffvdl,  your  pardon.  Enid,  too  ! ( holding  out  her  hand.) 

Enid  ( running  to  her).  You  truant,  you  don’t  deserve  a kiss. 

Lady  P.  ( hastily ) My  fan,  Enid  ! 

Enid  ( running  to  her).  Your  fan  ! why  here  it  is  on  your  arm.  You 
must  thank  cousin  Caradoc,  Lady  Penarvon  ; he  brings  such  good  news 
of  his  patient. 

Lady  P.  I rejoice  to  bear  it.  Master  Caerleon — indeed,  we  all  owe 
you  much,  Sir  Caradoc. 

Sir  C I finger  no  fees,  so  I have  no  motive  for  keeping  my  cases  in 
hand.  Caerleon  is  free  to  start  for  London  when  he  likes. 

Lady  P.  I thought  he  had  left  Tegwyn  already.  How  long  is  it  sinice 
we  have  seen  him  ? j 

Enid.  Three  days,  and  I feel  so  angry  with  him.  T could  almost  for- 
get how  much  we  owe  him  for  saving  you.  ( approaches  Lady  Penarvon 
caressingly  ) 
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Lady  P.  My  sweet  Enid.  ( about  to  kiss  her .) 

Lady  G.  {sharply),  Enid,  lake  away  these  flowers,  the!r  scent  sickens 
me. 

Enid.  Scent!  What  a fancy  ! Why,  they’re  Michaelmas  daisies. 

Enter  Gwynnedd,  l.  c. 

Gwyn.  Master  Caerleon  craves  leave  to  present  his  respects.  (Ladt 
Penarvon  starts.  Sir  Caradoc  and  the  Lady  Griffydd  watch  her  keenly . 
Exit  Gwynnedd,  l.,  behind  column.) 

Sir  0.  {aside).  Her  pulse  rose  twenty  at  least. 

Lady  G.  {aside).  That  blush  spoke. 

Enter  Caerleon — he  bows  to  the  Ladies. 

Enid.  At  last,  you  instate  ! 

Lady  P.  {with  an  effort ).  So  Sir  Caradoc  has  at  last  given  you  per- 
mission to  leave  us. 

Caer.  I had  hoped  to  ride  for  Shrewsbury  to-day,  but  I have  been 
forced  to  postpone  my  departure  by  a letter  from  my  father,  received 
this  morning,  of  which  he  promises  a speedy  explanation. 

Lady  P.  {aside,  and  betraying  agitation).  And  Loid  Penarvon  arrives 
to-day  I 

Lady  G.  Your  father  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Penarvon’s  1 

Caer.  He  has  that  honor. 

Lady  G.  Sav,  rather,  that  pleasure.  Lord  Penarvou’s  friends  give 
more  thought  to  pleasure  than  to  honor. 

Lady  P.  {imploringly  to  Lady  Griffydd,  crossing  to  her , pointing  to 
Enid).  If  you  will  not  spare  my  sorrow,  madam,  at  least  respect  her  in- 
nocence. 

Lady  G.  {coldly).  Am  I unjust.  Lady  Penarvon  ? It  maybe  so;  we 
know  but  little  here  what  my  lord’s  life  is.  His  visits  at  Hinas  Arvon 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  his  letters,  methinks,  are  not  much  more 
frequent  than  his  visits. 

Lady  P.  Your  pardon,  madam;  here  is  a letter  of  his,  just  arrived, 
in  which  he  bids  me  expect  a visit  from  him  to-day. 

Caer.  {aside — starting).  Ha!  He  is  Muriel's  father — he  shall  decide 
our  fate. 

Sir  C.  (aside).  He  s arted  then. 

Lady  G.  My  lord  keeps  you  so  well  informed,  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  he  means  for  once  to  give  his  daughter  more  than  a few 
days  of  his  company. 

Lady  P.  You  know  as  well  as  I,  madam,  that  my  lord’s  visits  are 
never  long  ones.  A week  will,  no  doubt,  be  enough  to  tire  him  of  Hinas 
Arvon. 

J ady  G.  There  was  a time  when  he  found  the  Castle  less  wearisome, 
but  then — ( she  stops.) 

Lady  P.  He  had  a wife  he  loved.  True,  madam. 

Enid.  Oh,  my  father  will  be  so  happy  among  us  that  he  will  be  fain 
to  stay. 

Sir  C.  (aside).  He  ought  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  this  remarkably  uni- 
ted family. 

Music. — Enter  Gwynnedd.  l. 

Gwyn.  My  lady,  a coach  and  four  is  driving  up  the  grand  avenue 
with  led  horses  and  outriders  in  my  lord  s liveries.  [ Exit,  c l. 

Lady  P.  (aside).  My  husband  ! 
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Enid.  My  Father  ! Oh,  let  us  fly  to  welcome  him  ! 

Lady  P.  ( to  Enid).  Come  with  me.  (Enid  is  going  to  her.) 

Lady  G.  Enid,  your  arm.  (to  the  rest ) We  will  follow  you.  (Caer- 
leon  offers  his  arm  to  Lady  Penakvon,  who  turns  from  him  to  Sir  Car- 
adoc.) 

Lady  P.  Your  hand,  Sir  Caradoc.  [Exeunt  Lady  Penarvon,  Sir 
Caradoc,  and  Caerleon.  l.  c.  Lady  Griffydd  stops  Enid, 

Lady  G.  (with  an  imperious  gesture  to  Enid).  Slay  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  do  let  me  run  to  meet  my  father ! 

Lady  G.  To  see  his  fiisi,  gteeting  given  to  another — to  feel  that  in 
this  house,  where  you  should  be  mistress,  the  chief  place  is  filled  by  a 
stranger  ! 

Enid.  But,  dear  grandam,  if  you  but  Lnew  how  little  Lady  Penarvon 
deserves  this  coldness 

Lady  G.  Coldness,  girl  ! Say,  hatred.  But  for  her  I should  not 
have  seen  thee  under  the  roof  tiee  of  Linas  Aivon,  disinherited  alike  ol 
homage  and  of  love;  orphaned,  doubly  orphaned,  of  thy  living  father, 
as  of  thy  dead  mother.  This  is  her  work,  the  daughter  of  the  stranuer, 
and  I have  lived  three  years,  day  by  tia.y,  within  the  same  walls  with 
this  alien  usurper!  Now,  child,  do  you  understand  why  my  weary  life 
drags  to  its  end.  in  gloom  and  bitterness  and  hate? 

Enid.  No,  ro  ! ( shuddering ) You  love  me , 1 know  you  do.  I— I love 
you— love  you  dearly,  and  yet  you  make  me  so  unhappy. 

Lady  G.  Silence  ; they  are  here ! 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  Penarvon  and  Sir  Caradoc,  l.  c.  Stop  music. 

Lord  P.  (to  Lady  Griffydd).  Mdle  excuses,  my  lady,  that  l should 
have  taken  the  gloss  off  my  salute.  You  should  have  had  my  first  conge 
and  my  first  compliment. 

Lady  G.  These,  my  lord,  are  your  daughter’s  due.  What  right  have 
I,  or  any  one,  to  intercept  them  ? 

Lord  P.  (to  Lady  Penarvon).  A tap  from  my  lady’s  fan  for  both  of 
us;  in  payment  for  which  1 dutifully  kiss  your  ladyship’s  hand,  (hisses 
Lady  Griffydd's  hand  ceremoniously.  To  Enid,  who  offers  to  kiss  his 
hand)  Nay,  my  Enid,  my  heart  and  not  my  hand  for  thee  ! (takes  her  in 
his  arms  and  kisses  her.') 

Enid  Dear  father  ! T am  so  happy  to  see  you  once  more. 

Lord  P.  (to  Sir  Caradoc).  All,  what  says  wise  Will  Shakespeare  ? 

“But  when  they  seldom  come  they  wished  for  come, 

And  nothing  pleases  but  lare  accidents  ; ” 

And  I vow  I’m  the  rarest  accident  at  Linas  Arvon.  I’ve  been  a vile 
truant. 

Enid.  No  one  must  say  so  before  me  but  yourself,  my  clear  lord  and 
most  kind  father,  (caressing  him.) 

Lord  P.  And  to  think  1 have  sacrificed  years  of  this  to  the  wanton 
oglers  of  Whitehall  ! If  I’ve  not  been  the  veriest  ass.  (concealing  seme 
emotion)  A little  more  and  1 could  cuff  myself.  Come,  let  me  kiss  thee 
instead,  (kisses  Enid.) 

Sir  C.  An  outburst  of  family  affection  ; it  may  be  catching.  Let 
me  breathe  a little  fresh  air.  (ciosses  to  c and  up  c.,  as  if  going.) 

Lord  P.  Ah.  Caradoc,  what  a heart  of  gold  is  here  ! 

Lady  G.  Her  mother  s heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  her  mother’s  heart— the  home  of  gentleness,  indulg- 
ence, sweetness.  (Lady  Penarvon  turns  away  m pain—  he  crosses  to  her) 
Such  a heart  as  1 have  found  again  here,  (takes  his  wife's  hand  ) 

Lady  P (sadly).  You  are  at  least  kind,  my  lord,  to  say  so. 
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Loud  P.  I have  a surprise — I hope  I may  say,  an  agreeable  surprise — 
for  you  all. 

Sir  0.  Then  1 had  better  go.  I detest  surprises,  they  are  exciting. 
( he  is  going — Enid  stops  hitn  ) 

Loud  P.  You  have  all  thought — faith,  I have  given  you  a right  to 
think — that  I could  not  live  away  from  the  Court;  but,  henceforth,  I 
proclaim  myself  an  altered  man.  I mean  to  turn  shepherd  in  earnest, 
transform  my  sword  into  a crook,  make  the  demesne  of  Dinas  Arvou  my 
Arcadia,  Lady  Penarvon  my  Thyrsis,  if  she  will  take  me  for  her 
Corydon,  ( bowing  to  her ) and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  rural  inno- 
cence, and  domestic  felicity. 

Lady  P.  (aside  in  terror).  He  means  to  stay  ! 

Enid.  Have  you  always  with  us  ? Oh,  that  wdl  be  happiness  ! 

Sir  C.  (aside).  My  lady  does  not  seem  transported. 

Loud  P.  (to  Lady  Penarvon,  piqued ).  Well,  I see  it  has  been  a sur- 
prise. 

Lady  P.  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I so  little  expected  that  you  would  re- 
main with  us 

Lord  P.  That  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect  is  almost  painful 

Lady  P.  Painful!  On!  my  lord,  can  you  think 

Lord  P.  (in  the  same  tone  of  irony).  No.  no — f see  you’re  overjoyed; 
but  1 have  not  exhausted  my  surprises,  (in  alow  tone  to  Enid)  Run 
down  to  the  coach,  you’ll  find  an  unexpecte  l visitor — quick  ! 

[Enid  runs  off,  l.  c. 

Lady  G.  I,  at  least,  can  rejoice  in  this  change  without  reservation. 
If  it  be  due  to  mg  counsels 

Lord  P.  They  must  have  worked  on  me  of  course,  though  I was  not 
conscious  of  it.  My  transformation  dates  from  the  accession  of  His 
Gracious  Majesty,  James  the  Second.  I was  born  when  the  bright  eyes 
of  Castlemiine  and  Portsmouth  were  in  conjunction.  Those  stars  have 
set  with  heartless,  graceless,  out-at-elbows-kindly,  old  Rowley.  In  the 
Court  of  his  present  Ion  r-visaged  majesty,  the  confessor  has  ousted  the 
groom  porter,  and  shallow-faced  Jesuits  take  the  p’ace  of  painted  bon- 
arobas.  I’m  not  hypocrite  enough  for  a courtier  of  the  new  fashion. 
Still,  do  not  think  I have  left  Whitehall  in  disgrace.  His  Majesty  ac- 
knowledges the  debt  he  owes  to  the  lovalty  of  our  bouse,  and  in  return 
lias  signified  his  desire  at  once  to  choose  a husband  for  my  daughter, 
to  revive  an  extinct  title  for  her  husband,  and  in  failure  of  issue  male 
continue  in  her  my  barony. 

Lady  G Your  eldest  daughter,  I presume  ? 

Lord  P.  Doubtless ; you  did  not  think  I should  pass  over  Enid  for 
Muriel. 

Lady  G.  This  is  brave  news.  I thank  Heaven,  I have  lived  to  hear  it! 
I can  now  spwak  three  words  I have  not  spoken  for  years — I am  happy  ! 
But  when  shall  we  see  and  know  this  husband  of  His  Majesty  s selec- 
tion 7 

Lord  P.  He  is  here  already.  Nay.  never  look  so  startled,  Caradoc 
it  is  not  you. 

Sir  C.  Thank  His  Majesty  for  that. 

Lady  P.  Here  already  ! (startled)  Then  it  must  be 

Lady  G.  At  last  rny  cliiid  will  have  her  own  again. 

Enter  Caerleon,  a letter  in  his  hand , l.  c. 

Caer.  Lord  Penarvon,  my  father  informs  me  here  of  a plan  settled 
between  you  and  him 

Lord  P.  Give  me  leave,  Caerleon — directed  by  the  King-*- 
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Caer.  The  Kins ! 

Lord  P.  His  Majesty  lias  even  deigned  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
settlements.  He;e  is  a letter  under  the  sign  manual;  it  should  interest 
your  ladyship,  and  you,  Oaradoc,  you  are  of  the  family.  (Lord  Penar- 
von  and  Sir  Caradoc  draw  over  to  Lady  Griffydd  s chair,  r ) 

Lady  P.  (l.  c.).  Must  1 congratulate  you,  sir,  on  this  good  fortune  ? 

Caer.  (c.).  Congratulate  me!  This  marriage  is  impossible  ! 

Lady  P.  impossible!  How? 

Caer.  I love  another  ! ( she  starts)  My  fate  is  in  your  hands  ! 

Lady  P.  Hush  ! We  are  watched. 

Lord  P.  {crossing  to  c.,  between  them).  Now  for  surprise  number 
three,  {to  Lady  Penarvon)  You  often  begged  me  to  allow  your  daugh- 
ter— 

Lady  P.  Muriel ! 

Lord  P.  To  leave  the  convent  at  Brussels,  where  I deemed  it  my  duty 
to  place  her.  1 have  brought  her  back  with  me 

Caer  {aside).  Muriel  here  ! 

Lady  P.  My  child  at  last!  Oh,  with  what  joy  I shall  take  her  to  my 
heart  once  more  ! {pausing  suddenly.) 

Sir  C.  (r  ).  More  family  emotions!  Egad,  this  is  too  much,  {goes 
up,  L.) 

Lady  P.  Ah,  my  lord,  it  is  not  now  you  should  have  given  me  back 
my  daughter. 

Lord  P.  Not  now!  What  do  you  mean  1 

Lady  P.  {confused).  I mean  that  after  so  long  a separation,  I shall  be 
to  her  little  better  than  a stranger. 

Enter  Enid  and  Muriel,  l.  c.— Sir  Caradoc  gets  round  to  l. 

Muriel.  Mother!  (nwi  /oLadt  Penauvon’s  arms.) 

Lady  P.  My  own  Muriel ! How  tall  she  has  grown,  and  how  beauti- 
ful. 

Muriel.  If  I could  tell  you  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  be  with  yoii 
once  more.  (5^?  Caehleon)  Ah!  (Caerleon  exchanges  a sign  with  her.) 

Lady  G.  {detecting  sign).  Acquaintances! 

Lady  P.  My  own  sweet  Muriel!  stay — stay  so!  Let  our  hearts  beat 
together  as  of  old.  {shuddering , and  half  repelling  her)  No,  no  ! they  can 
never  beat  so  again  ! Oh,  why — why  have  we  been  separated  so  long  ] 
{turns  owiy  from  her.) 

Lord  P.  {aside  to  Sir  Caradoc).  Odds  fish,  she  scarce  seems  happier 
to  see  her  daughter  than  she  did  to  see  me. 

Sir  C.  Lady  Penarvon  is  like  me  ; she  surpresses  her  emotions  upon 
system. 

Lord  P.  Foregad.  she  succeeds  perfectly. 

Caer.  ( aside  to  Muriel).  My  Muriel,  a terrible  misfortune  threat- 
ens 11s 

Muriel.  Misfortune  ! 

Caer.  Be  firm  and  wary. 

Lady  G.  ( aside — watching  them).  Whispering!  {Welsh  shouts  heard 
without.) 

Lord  P.  What  means  this  howling  ? 

Lady  G.  {indignantly).  Howling!  {rises)  Our  retainers,  who  offer  you 
a welcome,  warm  from  their  Cymraeg  hearts,  iu  the  music*  of  their 
Cymraeg  tongue  ! 

Lord  P.  Music,  you  call  it ! {shrugging  his  shoulders)  Tastes  differ ! 
(shouts.) 
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Enter  Gwynnedd,  l.  c. 

Gwyn.  They  will  come  in,  my  lady. 

Lady  G.  Tney  are  welcome!  {to  Lord  Penarvon)  Are  they  not? 

Lord  P.  Oh,  certainly  ! ( aside ) My  mother-in-law  is  mistress  here, 
apparently. 

^ Enter  Madoc,  l.  c.,  and  Peasants  crowding  behind . 

Madoc.  The  children  of  Arvon  would  lay  their  fealty  at  the  foot  of 
the  lord;  they  have  chosen  Madoc  Goch  to  speak  their  wishes,  (shout.) 

Lord  P.  (half  amused,  half  astonished  at  his  appearance).  Que  diable  ? 
A cross  between  wild  man  of  the  woods  and  Welsh  goat!  {aloud)  Lead 
on,  my  hairy  friend,  lead  on;  I’ll  show  myself.  1 hope  the  natives  won't 

4 insist  on  hugging  me.  I hate  the  smell  of  leeks,  and  cheese  is  my  hor- 

ror ! Come,  my  lady.  ( offers  his  hand  to  Lady  Penarvon.) 

[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  Penarvon,  l.  c.—  stop  music . 

Lady  G.  Master  Caerleon,  your  liana  to  my  grand-daughter.  ( o 
Muriel)  Young  lady,  your  arm!  (Muriel  offirs  it,  Lady  Griffydd 
points  to  Enid  and  Caerleon,  who  go  off , l.  c.)  They  will  make  a gra- 
cious pair. 

Muriel  (not  understanding  her).  Please  you,  madam  ! 

Lady  G.  You  did  not  know  the  king  had  arranged  a marriage  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  my  grand -daughter. 

Muril»l.  Marriage  ! the  king  ? No,  madam,  (aside)  Enid ! Enid  marry 
him  ! 

Lady  G.  (aside).  She  turns  pale  ! If  she  love  him,  too ! (aloud) 
Come,  young  lady.  [Exit,  l.  c. 

Sir  C.  (who  has  let  the  rest  pass  out , advances,  c ).  Decidedly  my  evil 
planet  is  in  the  ascendant.  Three  surprises  and  a fit  ot  Welsh  enthusi- 
asm! Mora  emotions  in  a morning  than  could  be  safely  crowded  into  a 
month.  This  marriage  of  Cousin  Enid  s ! Why  should  the  news  of  it 
quicken  my  pulse  as  it  did  ? Marriages  may  be  made  in  heaven,  but 
they’ve  no  business  to  make  them  at  Court  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties.  It’s  cruel  ! it's  wicked ! it’s  abominable  ! Oh,  why  did  I not 
go  back  to  my  quiet  laboratory  at  Pengwern. 

Enter  Enid,  l.  c. 

< Enid  (r.  c ) Ah.  Cousin  Caradoc,  you’re  the  very  person  I wanted  to 

see!  such  dreadful  tidings!  (ruefully)  I’m  to  be  married. 

Sir  C.  You  know  to  whom  ? 

Enid  (in  the  snne  tone).  Yes;  to  Master  Caerleon.  and  I don’t  like  it 
at  all  no  more  does  he,  no  more  does  Lady  Penarvon,  no  more  does 
Mu  .el- 

t Sir  C.  No  more  do  T ; but  bow  did  you  find  all  this  out  ? 

Enid  Oh.  Cousin  C tradoc,  this  marriage  will  make  nobody  happy 
except  my  grandam,  and  it  will  make  1 know  not  how  many  poor  souls 
miserable  ! 

SiR  C.  Yes,  it  will  cause  a mighty  deal  of  emotion,  so  before  it  comes 
off’,  methinks  I had  better  go.  (going  ) 

Enid.  Wlmt,  leaving  us  when  we  are  all  going  to  be  so  miserable  ! 

Sir  C.  Yes;  it  is  because  I love  my  family  that  I can’t  bear  the  sight 
of  their  misery,  so  good-by.  (going.) 

Enid.  Your  heart  is  not  in  those  words,  coz.  I will  not  have  yon  write 
yourself  down  a selfish  unfeeling  being  who  loves  nobody,  and  whom 
nobody  could  love 
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Sut  C.  But  tint’s  precisely  what  I want  to  arrive  at. 

Enid.  ( patting  her  arm  in  Jus).  Vou  want  no  one  to  love  you  ? 

Sir  C.  No  one. 

Enid.  Not  even  your  little  Enid,  whom  you  used  to  dunce  in  your 
arms,  and  kiss  when  she  crowed  up  in  your  lace  ? But  you’ve  forgotten 
all  that. 

Sir  C.  Have  I ? I used  to  call  you  my  pretty  little  Enid. 

Enid.  No,  your  good  little  Enid. 

Sir  C.  No,  no — pretty  little  Enid.  You  were  almost  as  pretty  then  as 
you  are  now. 

Enid.  So:  then,  you  do  think  I’m  pretty? 

Sir  G.  Pretty?  no,  beautiful—  beautiful ! Zounds,  what's  this?  ( drop- 
ping her  arm  ) 

Enid.  Sure  you  wouldn’t  see  your  good  little  Enid — your  pretty  little 
Enid — forced  into  marriage  with  one  she  doesn’t  care  for  ? If  this  match 
is  forced  on,  1 should  die. 

Sir  C.  Die  ! you  ? 

Enid.  You  would  be  sorry  for  that? 

Sir  C.  Sorry  ! it  would  break  my — (stops  short)  Oil,  this  is  monstrous! 
I’m  on  the  high  tide  of  emotion. 

Enid,  You  see  you  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  your  own  kind  heart ; 
you  deserve  to  be  loved  after  all. 

Sir  G.  I don't,  I tell  you  , and  what’s  more,  I won’t. 

Entd.  You  won't!  Suppose  I said  you  must. 

Sir  G.  You  ? 

Enid.  Do  you  think  you  could  prevent  it  ? 

Sir  C.  ( hesitating ).  Well,  I think — that  is— 

Enid.  ( coaxmgly ).  Could  you  ? 

Sir  G.  No,  I don’t  think  1 could. 

Enid.  ( triumphantly ).  Ah,  ha! 

Sir  G.  ( walking  about).  What’s  this  ? my  pulse  galloping  a hundred  to 
the  minute,  my  heart  beating  like  a big  drum,  my  whole  system  turned 
topsy-turvey ! Oh,  this  is  too  much  ; in  the  very  teeth  of  my  theory  ! 

Enid.  What,  you  avoid  me  in  my  distress  ! 

Sir  G.  I don't,  cousin — there,  tell  me,  wliat  can  I do  for  you  ] 

Enid.  Prevent  this  marriage ; you  are  the  only  one  to  satisfy  them  all 
that  it  is  Muriel,  and  not  I.  who  should  be  Lady  Caerleon. 

Sir  G.  But  consider,  cousin  ; I shall  have  a perfect  storm  of  emotions 
to  encounter. 

Enid.  You'll  face  it  for  your  little  Enid,  (with  playful  imperiousness ) 
Who  insists  upon  it? 

Sir  C.  I will  not. 

Enid  Who  requests  you  1 

Sir  C.  No 

Enid.  ( clasping  his  hands).  Who  begs  very  hard! 

Sir  C.  No — yes — there,  I give  it  up. 

Enid.  Begin  with  my  father,  and  when  he’s  conquered,  there’s 
only 

Sir  C.  Only  your  grandmother.  Egad,  a charming  prospect’  I 
know  what  it  is  to  swim  against  a Weis,  stream  at  flood 

Enid.  1 rely  upon  you  absolutely,  (crosses,  i,  > Be  firm  ! Remember 
it  is  my  happiness  that  is  at  stake — your  own  little  Enid’s 

[ Exit,  door  L. 

Enter  Lord  Penarvon,  l.  c. — he  throws  himself  on  ottoman , c. 

Lord  P.  Faugh!  an  oucce  of  civet,  good  apothecary!  These  excel* 
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lent-  retainers  are  really  overpowering!  Foregad,  Caradoc,  if  this  were 
to  do  every  day,  even  my  great  purpose  in  coming  here  would  not  sus- 
tain me. 

Sir  C.  You  mean  this  marriage  of  your  daughter? 

Lord  P.  Oh,  that  is  settled  already  ! No,  no  ! I have  a conquest  to 
make  a hundred  times  more  difficult  than  any  ever  achieved  by  the 
Grand  Monarque  himself.  I,  Owen,  Lord  Penarvon,  ex-courtier  and 
triple  rou6,  am  come  hither  resolved  to  win  back  my  wife’s  heart. 

Sir  C.  And  why  not?  Lady  Penarvon  married  you  for  love. 

Lord  P.  The  truest  love  ever  woma  1 felt  could  hardly  have  survived 
such  neglect  as  mine  ; and  if  it  have  died  out,  woman’s  heart  is  like  the 
soil — jt  scarce  grows  the  same  crop  twice 

Sir  C.  So  after  wheat  the  farmer  sows  clover.  You  have  been  the 
wheat — — 

Lord  P.  The  tares,  rather  i 

Sir  C.  (aside).  And.  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  the  clover’s  sown  already  ! 

Lord  P.  I've  studied  the  sex  from  the  life ; the  ashes  of  a dead  love 
are  hard  to  rekindle. 

Sir  C.  Well,  you’ve  yourself  to  thank  ! 

Loud  P ’Tis  too  true  1 1 have  squandered  the  spring  and  summer 

of  my  passions  among  the  venal  virtues  of  Whitehall  and  asked  them 
for  love.  How  dare  I offer  my  wife  the  autumn  and  winter  of  my  heart, 
and  ask  her  for  happiness  ? 

Sir  C The  request  were  hardly  modest. 

Lord  P.  Yet  tis  the  history  of  most  husbands  ; it  will  be  thine  one 
day. 

Sir  G.  Mine1  Never!  Before  I marry  I must  love! 

Lord  P And  who  knows  but  your  time  f<*r  that  may  come? 

Sir  C.  What  1 I — I in  Icve  ! I in  that  labyrinth  of  violent  delights, 
and  still  more  violent  despair?  No!  find  me  a new  kind  of  love,  a 
calm,  anodyne,  wholesome  passion,  such  as  a chemist  and  anatomist 
may  contemplate  without  horror,  and  I’ve  no  objection.  Till  then.  I 
rank  love  among  the  most  dangerous  as  it  is  the  most  prevalent  of  epi- 
demics. 

Lord  P.  And  yet  the  world  must  be  peopled  ; and  as  a preliminary, 
people  must  catch  love  as  they  catch  the  plague 

Sir  C One  word  touching  this  marriage  of  your  daughter. 

Lord  P.  Not  now  ? Here  comes  my  mother-in-law  to  give  me  an 
English  version  of  her  Welsh  harangue.  I leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  (crosses  and  exit  door , l.) 

Enter  Lady  Griffydd,  l.  c 

Lady  G.  (nits  c j.  Sir  Caradoc,  I would  speak  with  you. 

Sir  0 ( as>de ).  Everybody  wants  to  speak  to  me  to-day. 

Lady  G.  I wish  you  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  will  to  Lord  Penarvon. 

Sir  C.  On  what  subject,  madam? 

Lady  G.  My  Enid  s marriage 

Sir  C Ah  ! on  that  point  I had  something  for  your  private  ear. 

Lady  G By-and-by,  sir.  This  marriage  will  secure  for  my  child  the 
rank  she  was  born  to — the  happiness  she  deserves 

Sir  C For  the  rank  I agree  with  you  : but  as  for  the  happiness 

Lady  G.  I say  this  marriage  wil;  secure  her  happiness 

Sir  C ( resignedly ).  As  you  will,  madam,  though  as  we  have  no  proof 
that,  the  pair  love  one  another 

Lady  G.  When  love  does  not  precede  marriage,  it  follows  it. 

Sib  C.  If  it  comes  at  all. 
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Lady  G.  It  will  come,  sir! 

Sik  (J.  I suppose  it  will,  if  your  ladyship  insists  on  it. 

Lady  G.  Il  is  my  desire  that  this  marriage  should  take  place  at  once ; 
you  will  tell  my  loid  so  , I rely  on  you  impiiciiy.  Go  ! ( he  is  gcmgl  she 
calls  him  hack)  Stay,  you  had  something  to  say  of  this  marriage  ? 

Slit  C.  Oh,  it’s  of  no  consequence  ; probably  we  should  not  agree. 

Lady  G.  Then  further  conversation  is  useless.  Go  and  execute  my 
orders. 

Sir  C.  I go,  madam,  {aside)  Egad,  Enid  has  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  her  ambassador  ! | Exit,  l.  door. 

Lady  G.  {rises).  Now  to  announce  the  happy  tidings  among  the  re- 
trainers of  the  House  of  Arvon.  {going , c ) 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon,  c.,  she  salutes  Lady  Griffydd. 

You  will  scarcely  guess  my  errand,  madam;  I go  to  call  down  on  you 
and  on  your  lord  the  blessings  of  a hundred  warm  hearts  out  yonder. 

Lady  P.  On  me  ? 

Lady  G.  Yes,  you  might  have  tried  to  stay  my  Enid's  marriage — yc ur 
opposition  would  have  been  idle,  but  you  have  not  opposed  it.  ar.d  I 
thank  you.  1 go  to  announce  the  tidings  to  our  retraiuers.  {music.) 

Lady  P.  Already  'l  Oh,  madam,  is  it  well  so  soon  to  make  pub- 
lic— 

Lady  G The  king’s  will  and  ours  1 {looking  at  her  malignantly  and 
steadfastly ) I think  it  well.  [She  passes  up  and  off,  c — stop  mitsic. 

Lady  P.  She  has  gone  to  proclaim  this  marriage.  When  they  know 
that  lie  refuses,  and  learn  why  lie  sacrifices  rank  and  loyal  lavor—  w th 
my  lord  here,  under  those  cruel  eyes  that  seem  to  read  my  very  soul, 
what  shall  1 do  ! Oh,  why  did  be  ever  cross  my  desolate  path  ! What 
will  become  of  me  1 


Enter  Lord  Penarnon,  l.  door. 

Lord  P Well  met,  Eveline  ! I have  been  taking  a rapid  survey  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  a more  howling  wilderness  never  cried  aloud  for 
improvement.  But  1 gave  my  orders  beloie  1 left  London,  and  soon  we 
shall  see  what  miracles  can  be  wrought  with  Verrio  to  paint,  Gibbons  to 
carve,  and  all  France  to  make  us  brave  in  mercer  s stuff 

Lady  P {surprised).  My  lord! — {ncovnwg  htrself)  1 fergot  your  de- 
sign to  stay  here  some  time. 

Lord  P.  Nay,  my  lady,  it  is  for  you  I would  transform  this  dreary 
old  pile  into  a bower  more  fitted  for  such  grace  and  beauty.  Que  didble, 
you  are  still  young , when  you  and  Muriel  are  together  you  look  like 
iier  elder  sister  rather  than  her  mother. 

Lady  P Do  you  think  you  can  make  the  caged  bird  happier  by  glid- 
ing its  wires 

Lord  P You  bring  me  to  the  point ; I own  all  my  coldness,  neglect, 
cruelty,  if  you  will — I will  not  blink  one  of  my  errors— but  clemency  is 
above  justice — I me  for  forgiveness— for  oblivion  of  th.  past— to  the 
heart  that  was  once  mine.  Tell  me  Eveline  shall  1 sue  in  vain  ? 

Lady  P.  My  lord  to  forgive  is  within  our  power,  to  Joiget  comes  by 
favor  of  Heaven.  I forgive  you — I can  do  no  more. 

Lord  P.  Nay,  Eveline,  why  should  we  bid  eternal  farewell  to  happi- 
ness ? 1 dare  not  hope  for  a renewal  of  that  first  passion  of  the  young 

heart  which  like  a tooi  I misprized  and  flung  away  but  there  is  a calmer 
feeling,  which  if  you  would  but  give  me  hope.  I would  try  to  waken 
even  now.  {she  shakes  hei  head)  Oh,  do  not  ti  ample  out  this  hope — do  uoa 
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strike  away  last  hold  on  good.  Ileed  not  the  light  words  I may  have 
spoken  but  now,  for  once  they  are  the  mask  of  a most  serious  purpose. 
Eveline,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I am  an  altered  man  ! 

Lady  P.  You  bid  me  forget  the  past  ; you  talk  to  me  of  happiness  to 
come , you  speak  as  if  I had  known  only  some  weeks  or  months  of  mis- 
prized love  . you  jorget  that  1 have  lived  a neglected  life  for  ten  years; 
that  my  mute  appeals  have  wrung  from  you  no  word  of  repentance  or 
i egret ; I was  alone,  a*ways  alone,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  your 
first  wife  whose  looks  spoke  ever,  You  have  stoleu  the  rights  of  the 
dead  your  daughter  has  lobbed  the  daughter  of  her  that  is  no  more  ! ” 
Against  her  hate  when  I called  to  you  for  support,  you  came  not;  when 
1 would  have  sought  strength  in  the  caresses  of  my  child  you  took  her 
from  me;  and  when  the  sense  of  wrong  grew  too  strong  for  submission, 
and  I poured  out  my  heart  in  words,  I was  met  by  silence,  or  cold  and 
mocking  speech  far  worse  than  silence.  And  now  you  have  come  back 
— it  is  too  late.  You  would  rekindle  the  love  of  earlier  days;  there  is 
no  life  beneath  its  ashes  ! ( sinks  on  seat  under  column  l c ' 

Enter  Muriel,  c.,  with  flowers , which  she  puts  in  vase,  on  table,  r 

Lord  P.  Hard  truths  and  roundly  spoken.  Your  words  can  add  no 
bitterness  to  my  self  reproach  ! If  you  will  not  pardon  me  for  myself, 
think  of  our  child  let  her  innocence  be  a bond  between  us  still ! She 
is  heie  (Lady  Penarvon  makes  no  sign)  Still  cold  nd  impassive  7 No 
love  lor  the  husband — no  love  tor  the  daughter  ■ Well,  it  is  my  work  ; the 
curse  comes  home  ! [ Exit,  door  l. 

(Muriel  looks  with  astonishment  at  her,  then  crosses  to  her  and  takes  her 
hand  ) 

Muriel.  Mother,  you  are  unhappy ; nay,  do  not.  try  to  hide  it  from 
me.  How  can  I trust  you  with  my  sorrows  if  you  will  not  trust  me  with 
your  own  t 

Lady  P {looking  m her  face').  Your  sorrows  7 Yes — her  eyes  are  red 
with  tears — speak  darling  ; confide  in  me. 

Muriel.  Oh  if  i only  dared  tell  you  all. 

Lady  P.  Raising  Muriel  s head).  Muriel,  look  in  my  face  : (Muriel 
look s confused ) You  love  ? 

Muriel  (w  a i ow  voice)  Yes  ! {kneels  to  her  mother.) 

Lady  P.  And  you  are  afraid  to  contess  it  to  me  7 My  poor  child  ! 
Hide  your  face  against  my  heart — you  can  speak  now.  Tell  me,  how 
cane  about  your  love 7 

Muriel.  In  the  convent.  His  sister  was  my  bosom  friend.  I used  to 
accompany  her  to  the  pailor  when  he  came. 

Lady  P.  Re  is  of  good  tamiiy  * (Muriel  nods)  Do  I know  him  7 

Muriel  Oh  yes,  very  welt  , he  is  here. 

Lady  P Here  — it  is  not  Caer — {she  pauses.) 

Muriel.  Yes  it  is— Caerieon 

Lady  P.  Caerieon  ? No  it  cannot  be  ; or  was  this  long  ago?  He  has 
been  here  these  three  months,  Muriel  : Time  enough  to  loiget  a boy- 
ish passion 

Muriel.  Oh,  no  ! not  a week  of  those  two  months  but  be  lias  writ- 
ten to  his  sister,  and  his  letters  were  full  ol  me— of  his  love. 

Lady  P.  Is  it  possible? 

Muriel  it  was  at  my  suggestion  he  came  hither.  His  father  is  a 
me? chant.  M hen  he  spoke  of  m a triage  I feared  you  and  my  lord 
>mglr  think  his  rank  too  mean  1 tcld  him  how  good  and  kind  you 
•vere:  bow  1 knew  that  you  would  think  only  ef  my  happiness  hi  mar- 
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riage.  Besides,  I was  sure  when  you  knew  him  that  you  would  love  him 
too. 

Lady  P.  No  more — no  more  ! (rises  and  goes  to  c.;  Muriel  crosses  be- 
hind Jeer  and  goes  down  on  her  r ) 

Muriel.  And  I was  right:  he  has  told  mo  so.  Oh,  if  I could  show 
you  the  letter  lie  wrote  to  me  after  lie  had  saved  j'our  life.  If  I had 
not  loved  him  before  I must  have  loved  him  after  that,  you  know. 

Lady  P.  Then  when  he  came  hither 

Muriel.  It  was  to  be  near  my  mother. 

Lady  P.  His  gentle  and  ever  watchful  kindness,  his  readiness  to  an- 
ticipate my  lightest  wishes 

Muriel.  Were  ail  to  win  my  mother  ! 

Lady  P.  And  when  he  seemed  to  rejoice  in  risking  even  his  life  to 
save  me.  it  was  because  I was  your  mother  ? 

Muriel.  Oh  yes,  yes  1 

Lady  P.  Blind,  infatuated,  that  I have  been — ( crosses  to  r. — turns  from 
Muriel  to  conceal  her  emotion .) 

Muriel.  Have  I done  very  wrong? 

Lady  P.  Wrong  ! Kiss  me.  Muriel  There— I am  strong  now.  One 
question;  consult  your  heart  very  earnestly  before  you  answer.  Aie 
you  sure  you  iove  him — really,  deeply,  truly  1 

Muriel.  With  all  my  soui ! Just  now,  when  that  stern  woman  told 
me  that  by  the  King's  will  and  my  lord  s he  was  to  marry  Enid.  L 
thought  my  heart  would  break.  I could  not  bear  it.  I come  to  you  to 
save  us ! 

Lady  P.  Muriel.  I will  ! 

Muriel.  I knew  you  would  my  good,  kind  mother  ! 

Lady  P.  Good — kind!  you  call  me  so!  [aside)  Oh.  if  she  only  knew 
how  much  I owe  to  her — but  now  I can  repay  that  debt,  and  prove  bow 
far  a mother's  love  can  go.  Muriel,  my  child,  come  to  my  arms!  They 
shall  shelter  thine  innocent  iove,  and  who  shall  daie  to  violate  this 
sanctuary  ? ( embracing  her.) 

Enter  Lord  Penarvon  and  Sir  Caradoc,  door  l. 

Lord  P.  (to  Sir  Caradoc).  You  see  the  daughter  is  more  fortunate 
than  the  husband. 

Sir  0 [to  Lord  Penarvon).  Courage!  and  whatever  you  do,  don’t 
give  way  to  your  feelings. 

Lord  P.  1 am  come,  madam,  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Lady  P.  Not  so.  my  lord  Forget  my  bitter  woids  just  now:  I have 
reflected — you  must  not  go.  I have  forgiven  the  past ; let  us  both  for- 
get it. 

Sir  C.  More  emotion  ! Was  there  ever  such  a family  1 

Lord  P.  ( taking  her  m his  arms).  My  own  once  more!  When  T 
read  in  thy  young  face  the  marks  of  sorrow,  1 wiii  remember  t lie  past 
but  to  atone  for  it.  pointing  to  Muriel)  It  is  she  who  has  pleaded  my 
cause? 

Lady  P.  We  both  owe  her  much — who  knows  how  much  ! In  return 
you  will  not  refuse  to  secure  her  happiness. 

Lord  P Her  happiness  ? As  far  as  depends  on  me  I will  secure  it, 
on  the  honor  of  Penarvon! 

Music — Enter  Lady  Griffydd  and  Exid,  c. 


Sir  C.  Your  mother- in- law. 
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Lady  P.  In  good  time.  (to  Sir  C.)  Will  you  bring  Master  Caerleon 
hither  ? 

Enid  (aside  to  Sir  C.).  But  come  back  quick. 

[Exit  Sir  Caradoc.  l.  2 e. 

Lady  P.  A marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Master  Caerleon  and 
Enid. 

Lady  G.  By  will  of  the  King  himself,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Enid  does  not  love  Master  Caerleon. 

Lady  G.  ( significantly  to  her).  And  yet  he  is  a man  easy  to  love. 

Lady  P (to  Enid).  Is  it  not  so? 

Enid.  It  is  most  true. 

Lady  P.  More;  in  spite  of  all  Enid's  claims  to  be  loved,  he  does  not 
love  her. 

Lady  G.  Are  love-marriages  the  happiest  ? Methinks,  madam,  you 
and  I know  of  some  such  that  have  prospered  but  sadly.  What  say 
you.  my  lord  ? 

Lady  P.  Oh,  madam,  think  what  marriage  is  with  love.  Do  not  ask 
me  to  retrace  the  memory  of  the  last  ten  years  to  tell  you  what  marriage 
is  without  it. 

Lady  G.  How  come  yon  so  careful  of  her  happiness  ? 

Enter  Caerleon  and  Sir  Caradoc,  l. — Caerleon  down  on  r.  of  Enid. 

Caer.  {to  Lady  Penarvon).  I attend  your  summons. 

Lady  G.  We  have  news  for  you  This  marriage  spite  of  the  roya\ 
will,  must  not  be;  so  says  my  lady  there,  lor  that  Enid  does  not  yet 
love  you.  A potent  reason,  truly 

Lady  P.  Not  only  so,  but  that  he  loves  another. 

Lady  G.  Another  ! Whom  ? 

Lady  P.  My  daughter,  {to  Caerleon)  Speak,  sir — is  not  this  true  ? 

Caer  I avow  it — with  pride  avow  it  /and  all  the  moie  gladiy  because 
1 know  that  this  lady  {pointing  to  Enid)  would  hold  a union  with  me  as 
a great  misfortune  ( Music  till  end  of  Act,) 

Enid.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

Enter  Madoc  and  Gwynnedd,  c. 

Lady  G.  Now  I can  read  this  care  for  my  grandchild’s  happiness ; it 
is  to  sacrifice  my  granddaughter  to  her  child  ! 

Lord  P.  {crosses  to  Lady  G ) Have  a caie,  rr.adam  ; your  every  woid 
against  her  is  an  insult  to  me.  The  King  would  leward  the  loyalty  of 
our  house  by  ennobling  my  daughter  through  marriage  ; but  perish  the 
lank  that  is  bought  with  a daughter's  happiness. 

Lady  G.  {in  concentrated  rage).  Beware,  my  lord,  bewa*e 

Lord  P (interrupting  her).  You  would  offer  three  hearts  on  the  altar 
of  your  insatiable  pride.  It  shall  not  be. 

Lady  G.  If  you  have  no  love  for  the  living,  by  the  memory  of  the 
dead 

Lord  P.  Master  Caerlon  to-morrow  you  will  ride  to  London  to  pray 
bis  Majesty’s  consent  to  \our  marriage  with  Muriel. 

Enid  and  Muriel.  Oh,  thanks,  thanks!  (Muriel  crosses  to  Lord  Pen- 
arvon.) 

Cear.  No  words  can  speak  my  gratitude,  Lord  Penarvon.  My  Muriel. 

I love  thee  more,  if  that  can  be,  now  that  I feel  I owe  thee  to  thy 
mother. 

Lady  G (after  a fearful  inner  struggle).  And  have  I lived  till  now  to 
see  (struggling for  utterance)  the  daughter  of  the  dead  s^oiificed  \o  her 
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child?  Never — T — ah,  death— come — come! — {sinks  back  speechless  on 
ollomait,  c — ‘Enid  and  Muriel  scream.) 

Lady  P.  Dead — oh,  horror 
Lord  P.  Silence  all.  Look  to  her. 

Sir  C.  ( on  her  l ).  She  breathes  still — she  opens  her  eyes. 

Muriel  {kneeling  on  her  r).  lt-is  I who  have  done  this.  Forgive 
me. 

Enid  ( kneeling  on  her  l.).  Forgive  ns  both — she  cannot  speak — your 
hand  in  token  of  forgiveness  ! (Lady  Griffydd  tries  in  vam  to  speak  ) 
Madoo  ( aside , to  Gwynnedd).  They  Lave  killed  her  amongst  them. 
Blood  for  blood  ! 

Madoc.*  Gwynnedd. 
Caerleon.*  Sir  Caradoc.*  * 

Lady  Griffydd. 

Muriel.  * Enid. 

Lord  Pen ar von.  * * 

* 

Lady  Penarvon.* 

R Xj 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  ir. 

SCENE. — Lady  Penarvon’s  With-drawing  Room  ; in  ith  grooves . 

Lady  Griffydd  discovered  asleep  in  her  great  chair , l. — Gwynnedd  in 
attendance — Madoc  at  R.  c.  door . 

Madoc  (in  an  undertone).  The  lady  ! 

Gwyn.  ( with  her  fingers  on  her  lips).  Speak  low,  uncle  ; she  sleeps  ! 
Mad.  ( coming  down  and  looking  about  him).  How  comes  she  in  this 
room  ? ’Tis  the  stranger’s  ! 

Gwyn  Sir  Ca  adoc  wished  the  lady  removed  awhile  to  this  side  of 
the  castle.  She  bade  us  wheel  her  chair  into  this  chamber. 

Mad.  Strange!  {taking  simples  from  wallet)  See  what  I have  brought 
from  the  mountain  for  her  good. 

Gwyn.  Sir  Caradoc  has  directed  she’s  to  take  naught  but  what  he 
prescribes. 

Mad.  He — the  unbeliever ! The  curse  of  Mordred  the  traitor  on 
them  that  brought  our  lady  to  this! 

Gwyn.  Have  you  noted  how  changed  Mistress  Muriel  is  of  late, 
uncle  ? 

Mad.  Ha! 

Gwyn.  She  grows  paler  and  palei*  every  day. 

Mad.  I looked  for  it.  It  works  ! it  works  ! 

Own.  They  say  you  have  cast  a spell  on  her,  uncle.  (Lady  Griffydd 

wakes.) 

Mad.  Let  them  say — ^et  thrtm  say.  White  witchcraft  against  black  ! 
Lady  G.  Peace,  Madoc  Goch,  with  you  silly  babble  of  spells  and 
witchcraft.  They  work  on  Enid’s  heart  by  no  worse  spell  thau  her  own 
nobleness.  What  is  done,  is  done. 

Mad.  I cannot  pardon,  like  my  lady.  Evil  for  evil  is  the  rule  of  Madoc 
Goch.  Spells  ! what  but  spells  should  the  stranger  he  devising,  ever  at 
nights,  when  the  evil  spirits  have  power  ? 1 have  seen  her  at  her  work 
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here.  I know  where  she  hides  those  accursed  papers ; I could  put  them 
into  my  lady's  hand. 

Lady  G (aside),  Her  confessions!  Her  husband  still  trusts  her  in 
spite  of  my  hints — these  papers  might,  if  I had  them — Madoc  Goch! 
(significantly,  aside)  Oh,  to  be  within  arm’s  length  of  her  secret  thoughts  ! 
1 long  for  this. 

Mad.  (goes  to  secretaire  and  tries  it).  Locked  ! It  is  full  of  her  writ- 
ings. 

Lady  G.  Enough  of  them  and  her;  I would  sleep,  (leans  back  in 

chair  ) 

Mad.  (to  himself).  I see  she  longs  to  have  them — she  shall. 

Gwyn.  (to  Madoc).  Hush!  (pointing  to  Lady  Griffydd,  iv*o  has 
closed  her  eyes.) 

Mad.  ( feeling  about  the  locks  of  the  secretaire).  There  is  virtue  n moon- 
wort  , I have  it  about  me  (he  takes  themoowort  from  his  pouch , and  gathers 
leaves  from  it , disposes  them  under  bureau , and  about  the  locks  of  the  drawers 
— he  chaunts  in  a low  voice  and  measured  rhythm — ) 

By  the  evil  and  the  good, 

By  the  rod  and  by  the  rood, 

Locks,  I sign  you,  (makes  sign  of  cross)  and  there  to 
Midnight-gathered  moon  wort  stew  \ 

Gabriel,  Samuel,  Raphael,  call 
Open  one  and  open  all ! 

Leave  that  to  work  awhile  ! 

Gwyn.  (watches  in  terror).  I’m  so  thankful  it’s  all  over,  and  he  hasn’t 
come. 

Mad.  As  the  lady  canuot  look  to  her  own,  we  must.  Have  you  pre^ 
pared  all  I bid  you  1 

Gwyn.  Yes,  (trembling)  uncle. 

Mad.  Bring  it  to  me,  to-night,  at  the  Galanas  Oak. 

Gwyn.  The  oak  of  blood  ! — oh  dear  ! — y-e-s,  uncle. 

Mad.  If  you  fail  me,  have  a care,  (grasping  her  arm)  Girl,  von  hate 
th^nri  st  II  ? 

Gwyn.  As  bad  as  ever,  uncle,  (still  in  terror.) 

Mad  You  will  not  pardou  1 

Gwyn.  Never,  uncle. 

Mad.  Good  child  ! (lays  his  hand  on  her  head)  A blessing  go  along  with 
thee. 

Enter  Sir  Caradoc,  door  B.  c. 

Sir  0.  Ah,  Gwvnnedd  ! bow  fares  my  lady? 

Gwyn.  As  she  was  yesterday— she  sleeps. 

Lady  G.  No,  I am  awake,  Sir  Caradoc. 

Sir  C.  ( seating  himself  near  her).  I am  come  to  inquire  after  you. 

Lady  G.  You  may  spare  your  pains.  You  know,  if  your  boasted 
science  lie  aught,  that  this  paralysis,  which  has  already  killed  all  life 
in  ray  limbs,  will  soon  reach  heart  or  brain  ; your  skill  cannot  arrest  it. 

Sir  C.  Yet  a fortnight  ago  I thought  you  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Lady  G Delusion— delusion  ! I shall  never  stir  again. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  our  art  has  means 

Lady  G.  So  has  Madoc’s  here — as  he  tells  me.  He’d  fain  have  me 
try  his  medicines  against  yours. 

Mad  (angrily — down  R ) I would  not  change  my  roots  and  words, 
look  you,  for  all  his  books  and  chemicals.  They  have  killed  in  him  al* 
true  faith  of  Cymraeg  and  Christian  man. 

Sir  C.  Heyday  ! 
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Mad.  (8 till  more  angry).  Would  any  Christian  man  have  murdered  my 
poor  Bran? 

Sir  C.  Why,  considering  that  your  poor  Bran  wanted  to  murder 
me 

Mad.  You  had  no  pity — you  killed  him  like 

Sir  C.  Like  a dog,  1 confess 

Mad.  It  was  an  ill  deed,  Sir  Caradoc  ap  I thel — look  you — an  ac- 
cursed deed  ! and  of  evil,  evil  comes  1 ( menacingly .) 

Lady  G.  Madoc  Goch,  you  forget  yourself  ! 

Sir  C.  Let  him  he,  good  aunt,  he  amuses  me. 

Lady  G.  Leave  the  room,  sirrah  ! 

Mad.  1 go,  my  lady,  I go ! ( muttering ) but  we  shall  see  wbat  Madoc 
Goch  can  do  for  their  good  that  he  loves— for  their  ill  that  he  hates. 

He  withdraws  towards  doory  R.  c. — pauses , as  enter  Muriel  and  Enid*,  hand 
Muriel  looks  paler  than  in  Act  1. , ami  has  flowers  in  her  hand 

Enid.  Give  her  the  flowers  yourself. 

Lady  G.  Who’s  there  ? 

Enid.  Only  us,  grandam. 

Lady  G.  Enid  ? 

Mad.  ( aside  to  Gwynnedd).  Dost  mark  how  changed  she  is  ? 

Lady  G ( fixedly  examining  Muriel  as  she  takes  her  flowers).  Yon 
have  gathered  them  too  soon,  young  lady  ; a few  days  more  and  you 
might  have  laid  them  on  a coffin. 

Enid.  Grandam  ! 

Mur.  On  a coffin  1 ( puts  her  hand  to  her  heart)  Gh  ! madam,  don’t  talk 
of  death — I cannot  hear  it.  (faintly.) 

Enid.  What  is  the  matter,  Muriel  ? 

Sir  C.  She  is  fainting — support  her  ! Kaside)  Again.  (Enid  catches  hei 
in  her  arms  ) 

Mad.  (aside  to  Gwynedd).  The  hand  of  fate  has  touched  her.  It 
works’  it  works  ! [Exit  Madoc  and  Gwynedd,  r.  c.—  Muriel  revives. 
Sir  C.  How  fares  it  with  you  now  1 

Mur.  One  of  those  strange  sensations  again  ; it  has  passed  ! Mind, 
not  a word  to  my  mother.  I should  have  told  no  one  but  you,  Sir 
Caradoc,  but  for  this  sudden  atlack,  when  she  spoke  of  strewing  flowers 
on  a coffin. 

Lady  G.  It  was  of  my  own  coffin  I was  thinking,  not  of  th'.ne,  little 
one.  Thou  art  too  happy  for  death. 

Enid.  I will  not  have  you  talk  of  such  ghastly  things,  grandam  ! As 
for  Muriel,  I will  attend  her  like  her  shadow,  till  Master  Caeileon  re- 
turns, and  then  she  will  not  need  me  to  keep  away  dark  thoughts. 

Mur.  Oh ! madam,  if  you  would  but  see  my  mother,  she  has  so 
Wished  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  her  share  in  your  sufferings. 

Lady  G.  I see  Lady  Penarvon  ! — never ! 

Enid  ( imploringly ).  Yes,  grandam,  for  my  sake. 

Lady  G.  Well,  (looking  at  her  tenderly)  1 will  see  her  by-and  by. 

Enid  (caressingly).  No,  not  by-and -by  ; soon,  very  soon. 

Lady  G.  Be  it  so — soon. 

Enid.  At  once,  (shakes  her  head)  I would  love  you  so,  if  you  would 
at  once,  granny. 

Lady  G Tyrant!  Well,  if  it  must  be  so.  (to  Muriel)  I will  see  your 
mother,  now. 

Mur.  (rises).  Oh  ! thanks,  tbaDks.  I will  run  and  tell  her  ( she  is 
starting  hurriedly , R.  1 e.,  stops  suddenly , and  presses  her  hand  to  her 
heart.) 
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Enid.  Muriel ! 

Mur.  ( forcing  a smile).  Nothing;  I was  about  to  run,  and  that  pain — 
(< drawing  a long  breath)  I’m  well  again  now,  quite  well  ! 

[Exit  Muriel,  r.  1 e. 

Sir  C.  {aside).  The  very  symptoms  Ramsay  has  described  iu  his  book. 
( crosses  to  R.  c.) 

Enid  {coming  down  to  Lady  Griffvdd  on  her  r.).  Granny,  you’ve  be- 
haved beautifully,  and  you  shall  have  a kiss,  for  being  a dear  good  obe- 
dient granny,  {kisses  her.) 

Sir  C.  Zounds,  she  is  the  good  spirit  of  the  house. 

Enid.  Who]  Muriel? 

Sir  G.  No  ; you  ! 

Enid.  Take  care,  you  are  getting  into  a fluster,  cousin. 

Sir  C.  I was  forgetting  myself,  {very  calmly)  If  ever  there  was  an 
aiuel  in  flesh  and  blood,  Enid  is  that  angel. 

Lady  G.  Yet  this  angel  you  have  seen  renounced  for  that  green  girl 
who  has  just  left  us.  She  will  be  rich,  titled,  happy,  while  my  Enid 
must  wither  here,  unwooed,  unloved,  unwed. 

Enid.  I will  not  be  made  a victim  of,  grandam.  I made  no  sacrifice; 
I escaped  one.  Better  an  old  maid  any  day  than  and  unloved  wife. 

Sir  G.  No  matter.  Trie  orospect  would  have  dazzled  most  of  your 
sex.  ( passionately ) But  you  are  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  womankiud 
as 

Enid.  Have  a care,  cousin,  vo  1 are  forgetting  yourself  again. 

Sir  G.  That’s  true,  egad  ! Well  and  what  then?  Suppose ’tis  my 
humor  to  forget  myself ; suppose  [ am  sick  of  living  like  a vegetable 
or  a polypus  ; suppose  I’m  resolved  to  cherish  all  that  is  good,  admire 
ail  that  is  admirable,  adore  all  that  is  beautiful,  who  shall  prevent  me  7 

Enid.  Why,  not  I for  one  7 

SirC.  I tell  you  you  are  the  best,  kindest,  most  generous  soul  that 
Heaven  ever  enshrined  in  the  case  of  a woman.  True  nobility  may  con- 
cern itself  about  merit,  beauty,  or  blood  in  a wife,  but  it  can  never 
stoop  to  weigh  money  bags.  It  ranks  heart  above  fortune  ; and  for 
heart  my  cousin  Enid  is  the  best- portioned  lady  withiu  the  four  seas. 
That  is  ray  opinion,  and  let  who  will  say  me  nay. 

Enid,  {after  a pause,  suppressing  real  emotion)  Cousin  Caradoc.  when  I 
am  married,  you  shall  be  best  man. 

Sir  C.  I will ! that  is  to  say,  I won’t  be  anything  of  the  kind.  Ask 
somebody  else. 

Enid.  Lady  Penarvon’s  step.  You  will  be  gentle  to  her  ! 

Lady  G.  I am  resigned.  Ask  no  more. 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon  and  Muriel,  r.  1 b. 

Lady  P.  I would  not  come  without  permission,  lest  the  sight  of  me 
should  revive  the  memory  of  a day  very  terrible  to  you — to  all  of  us. 

Lady  G.  My  grandchild’s  sacrifice  is  consummated,  madam;  I am 
not  afraid  to  look  back  upon  the  past ; may  you  be  as  able  to  retrace  it., 
should  you  ever  be  as  I am  now. 

Lady  P.  I know  you  think  I prevented  Enid’s  marriage  from  selfish 
ambition  for  my  Muriel.  I have  ever  wished  your  Enid,  and  all  that  care 
for  her.  well  —but  I never  proved  it  so  truly  as  when  I stepped  between 
her  and  a marriage  unblessed  by  love.  Oh,  believe  me,  I speak  from 
my  heart,  and  solemnly,  as  to  one  on  the  further  shore  of  life. 

Lady  G You  have  spoken,  and  1 have  listened. 

Lady  P But  you  do  not  helieve  7 

Ladv  G.  Faith  is  not  in  our  power. 
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Lady  P.  But  justice  is,  and  fair  and  charitable  judgment.  It  is  for 
these  I implore  you;  you  who  may  soon  yourself  have  need  of  them. 
Let  our  weary  night  of  hatred  and  distrust  end  now— now,  when  my 
husband  and  child  are  restored  to  me ; when,  for  you,  all  this  world’s 
hates  and  cares  should  be  dwindling  into  nothingness  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  shadow  and  the  everlasting  silence. 

Lady  G.  You  speak  well,  Lady  Penarvon,  Keep  your  eloquence  for 
your  lord — one  day  you  may  need  it  all. 

Lady  P.  I do  not  understand  you.  (music.) 

Mur.  [speaking  with  an  effort — down}  c. ).  Oil,  madam,  let  me  join  my 
prayer  to  my  mother’s  — (starts — scream)  Ah! 

Lady  P.  Muriel,  what  is  the  matter  1 

.Mur.  This  pain  here,  I cannot  bear  it ! ( pressing  hand  on  her  breast.) 

Sir  C.  Don’t  be  alarmed— it  will  pass  soon. 

Mur.  My  throat  burns.  I can-n — I cannot  breathe,  (writhing)  I will 
not  die.  Mother,  I am  too  young  to  die. 

Lady  P.  Die!  my  Muriel.  Oh!  what  words  are  these! 

Sir  C.  Leave  her  to  me.  (to  them)  Support  her  to  her  chamber. 
(crosses  and  opens  door , r. — Enid  and  Lady  Penarvon  support  her  off.  door 
R.  —stop  music. ) 

Lady  G.  (calls).  Gwynnedd  ! 

Enter  Gwynnedd,  b.  u.  e. 

Bid  Lord  Penarvon  hither  at  once.  [Exit  Gwynnedd,  r.  tr.  b. 

Smooth-tongued  serpent — she  dared  to  remind  me  of  the  judgment  of 
Heaven!  How  will  she  meet  the  questioning  of  her  husband  I 

Enter  Lord  Penarvon,  r.  u.  e. 

Lord  P.  I congratulate  you,  madam,  on  the  restoration  that  allows  us 
to  gather  once  more  round  your  chair ; congratulate  me  on  a restoration 
not  less  happy — that  of  my  wife’s  heart  to  me — of  mine  to  her. 

Lady  G Before  I congratulate  I must  be  assured  I have  cause ! Can 
you  so  assure  me  ? 

Lord  P.  I can,  if  there  be  faith  in  woman’s  looks,  words,  or  actions. 

(sits,  c. ) 

Lady  G.  You  have  not  been  wont  to  trust  these  too  far. 

Lord  P At  Rome  as  at  Rome.  There  is  a country  as  well  as  a court 
measure  of  ladies.  I have  weighed  my  Eveliue  by  country  weight  and 
she  pulls  the  scale. 

Lady  P.  Happy  husband  ! 

Lord  P.  Besides — que  diab'e  ! — even  husbands  must  be  just.  It  was 
I who  flung  away  her  heart — hers  was  ever  true  to  me. 

Lady  G.  You  think  so,  even  through  these  ten  years  of  abandon- 
ment ? 

Lord  P.  Even  had  she  been  disposed  to  retaliate,  were  you  not  here 
for  her  duenna  ? Flattery  apart,  a more  formidable  or  watchful  one 
would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

Lady  G.  I have  done  my  duty — do  you  do  yours. 

Lord  P.  If  you  will  show  me  the  way:  I am  in  the  dutiful  mood. 

Lady  G Had  not  Heaven  stricken  me  into  silence  on  that  day,  I had 
spoken  then  what  now  it  seems  late  to  speak.  For  three  months  before 
your  return,  Caerleon  had  been  the  close  anl  constant  visitor,  almost  the 
inmate,  of  Dinas  Arvon. 

Lord  P.  Faith.  I do  hot  wonder  mv  lady  was  glad  of  his  company, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  ten  years’  tete-a-tete  with  your  ladyship  must  have 
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been  dull  at  times.  Master  Caerleon  was  here  as  the  lover  of  my 
daughter. 

Lady  G.  Not  so  ! he  was  here  as  the  lover  of  your  wife  ! 

Loud  P.  ( springing  to  his  feet).  Lady  Griffydd  ! 

Lady  G.  1 have  watched  Lady  Penarvon  with  an  eye  sharpened  not 
by  love,  but  by  distrust  cl  her  honor,  and  regard  for  yours. 

Lord  P.  ( recovering  himself  ).  Distrust  is  aQ  unsafe  witness.  I must 
have  proofs. 

Lady  G.  How  convey  to  you  the  strong  proof  that  lies  in  looks,  tones, 
blushes— in  his  devotion  to  her — even  to  the  risking  of  life  itself;  nay — 
for  even  she  is  not  all  abandoned — in  her  remorse. 

Lord  P Words — woids  1 If  you  noted  fell  this  how  caine  it  you 
never  told  me  I 

Lady  G.  I waited  for  proof — damning  proof! 

Lord  P.  Then  you  admit  you  had  nothing  but  suspicion  1 And  then, 
if  this  were  true,  how  came  Lady  Penarvon  so  urgent  for  Caerleon  s 
marriage  with  Muriel  I 

Lady  G.  That  marriage  has  not  yet  taken  place — may  never  take 
place ! Muriel  is  young  ; she  may  change  her  mind — may  even  die  1 
( looks  fixealy  at  him  ) 

Lord  P.  Die  ! Allans  done  l {contemptuously .) 

Lady  G The  young  may  die  as  well  the  aged.  Meanwhile,  the  mere 
project  has  given  Caerleon  a footing  here  of  closest  privacy  with  your 
wife.  Desperate  women  have  caught  at  wilder  plans  to  keep  their  lovers 
near  them. 

Lord  P.  Were  she  contriving  against  my  honor,  would  she  have 
chosen  this  moment  for  reconciliation  ! 

Lady  G.  If  she  wished  to  blind  you  could  she  have  chosen  a better? 
Written  proof  I have  none  ; Lut  it  is  not  far  c ff— yen  cabinet  is  the  hid- 
ing place  of  her  confessions,  (music)  Till  they  are  in  your  hands,  think  over 
what  I have  said.  Now  let  me  rest,  1 am  weary.  Gwynnedd  ! (calls.) 

Enter  Gwynnedd  r.  u.  e. 

To  my  chamber — I cannot  breathe  here  ! 

[Gwynnedd  wheels  Lady  Griffydd  rff,  l 1 e. 

Lord  P.  (seated  r.  of  smell  table , l.  c.).  True1  she  seemed  strangely 
startled  at  my  return,  and  her  reception  of  Muriel  was  forced  and  un- 
natural’ But  had  I given  her  cause  to  welcome  my  coming  ? She  had 
womanly  reason  to  wish  her  unhappiness  a secret  fiom  her  child.  Ti  en 
her  eagerness  for  this  marriage  ! To  accept  my  mother-in-law’s  ex- 
planation of  it.,  were  to  brand  my  wife  a worse  wanton  than  any.  (rises) 
No.  I will  not  listen  to  the  whispers  of  that  woman's  bitter  jealously. 
(pausing  opposite  cabinet)  Is  this  the  cabinet?  ( tries  it)  Locked!  Shall 
I ask  my  wife  for  the  key — or  dispense  with  it.  Twere  soon  forced. 
( pause)  Penarvon,  is  this  your  faith  in  the  woman  you  have  wronged, 
by  whom  you  have  been  forgiven  ? No,  Eveline,  I will  not  outrage  thee, 
even  by  a doubt  I will  root  this  monstrous  calumny  from  my  memory. 
(changing  tont\  Yet  I know  too  well  what  women  aie.  Ah,  there  is  the 
curse  of  a life  like  mine  ! 1 cannot  trust  even  when  honor  and  happi- 

ness alike  hang  upon  my  trusting,. 

Enter  Enid,  hurriedly , r.  1 e. — going , r.  u.  e. 

Enid,  whither  away  so  fasti 

Enid.  To  Sir  Caradoc  s study,  for  en  essence  , Tis  for  Muriel. 

Lord  P.  For  Muriel ! what  ails  her  \ 
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Ex  id.  She  is  ill  ; very  ill,  father. 

Lord  P.  Very  ill — where  is  she  ? 

Enid  In  her  chamber.  Sir  Caradoc  a'ul  Eveline  are  with  her. 

[ Exit,  r.  u.  E. 

Lord  P.  Then  she  is  in  good  hands.  Strange ! she  that  seemed  but 
now  in  the  high  tide  of  youth  and  strength.  1 must  see  her  at  once. 

[Exit  Lord  Penauvon,  it.  1 e. 

Ma DOC  allows  is  head  a l window , l. 

Mad.  What  if  they  shut  the  doors  on  me  1 There  are  windows.  The 
lady  shall  have  those  papers,  if  the  plant  and  the  words  have  done  their 
work.  Hark,  some  one  conies!  1 can  bide  pay  time. 

Enter  Sir  Caradoc,  r.  1 e. — Madoc  disappear 

Sir  C.  The  crisis  is  over,  and  she  sleeps  ! ( throws  himself  into  a chair , 
l.  c ) Pheugli ! I came  hither  to  seek  repose,  and  I've  lived  in  boiling 
water  ever  since.  I hate  to  see  people  suffer  ; but  I cannot  run  away  from 
their  bedsides  either.  I must  cure  her  ; I will  cure  her;  but  how — I see 
the  effects,  but  I cannot  dive  into  t lie  cause,  or  rather  I dread  to  discover 
it.  If  my  suspicions  should  prove  well  founded — No.  no — it  would  bo 
too  horrible.  Yet  the  albumen  draught  acted  ; Twas  Ramsay’s  re-agent. 
His  book  exactly  describes  the  symtoms  as  those  of 

Enter  Lady  Pen ar von,  r.  1 e. — Sir  C.  rises. 

Lady  P.  (r  ).  She  still  sleeps;  my  lord  is  watching  by  her.  Ho 
aske  l for  you.  What  do  you  think  of  her  ] 

Sir  C.  Let  her  sleep  awhile;  when  she  wakes,  we  shall  see. 

Lady  P.  Oh  ! speak  to  me  fully  and  freely.  I have  courage  to  face 
the  worst.  Do  you  fear  for  her  life  ? 

Sir  C.  For  the  present  she  is  out  of  danger  (crosses  to  n ) I will  go 
back  to  Penarvon,  Fear  nothing — 1 will  answer  for  Muriel. 

[Exit,  r.  1 e .-•'-music. 

Lady  P My  poor  Muriel  ! What  have  I done  to  be  thus  punished 
in  my  child  ] (she  seats  herself  in  f>on • of  the  fire  place)  I have  had  a ter- 
rible season  of  infatuation , but  at  the  revelation  of  her  innocent  love, 

I stopped  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  I have  stamped  out  the  last  sparks 
of  my  evil  passion;  (her  eye  falls  on  the  cabinet , she  starts)  but  its  witiies* 
is  still  there,  the  records  of  my  guilt;  for  was  guilty,  whatever  mighv 
have  been  my  wrongs.  In  the  agitation  of  the  last  few  months.  T ha^ 
forgotten  them  ; let  me  destroy  them,  that  no  trace  remain  to  remind  m* 
h nv  low  I had  fallen,  (opens  drawers,  takes  out  MS.  diary,  and  exmwes  it) 
Could  it  have  been  my  mind  that  thought  these  thoughts  —my  hand  that 
wrote  them,  (reads)  " Struggle,  constant  struggle — l can  resist  no  lon- 
ger—I love  him  with  ali  the  passion  of  a thirsty  heart,  he  has  never 
avowed  his  love,  yet  l feel  that  if  lie  loved  another,  that  love  must  be 
death  forme  or  my  rival.”  Oh,  shame  and  horror!  (drops  paper,  and 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands. ) 

Enid  (without  R 1 e ).  Eveline. 

Lady  P.  Enid’s  voice  ! (replaces  MS.  hastily  in  drawer,  c.,  and  closes 
secretaire  without  locking  it — stop  music.) 

Enter  Enid  r.  1 b. 

Enid.  Muriel  is  a awake,  and  asks  for  you.  f Exit,  r.  1 s. 
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Lady  P.  Poor  child  ! Ileavcn  grant  that  she  may  be  out  of  pain. 

[Exit,  R.  1 E. 

Madoc  appears  cautiously  at  window^  l. 

Mad.  The  room  is  empty,  (music,  four  birs)  They  are  all  with  the  sick 
maiden.  ( leaps  into  the  room , and  goes  straight  to  the  secretaire  and  opens  it) 
1 knew  the  wort  Mid  the  words  would  not  fail.  ( takes  MS.  from  drawer) 
Let  me  sign  them,  that  their  devilry  may  not  harm  me  or  the  lady. 
(makes  signs  of  cross  on  them)  Mine  at  last!  My  lady  will  be  glad  of 
these.  ( puts  them  under  his  jerkin)  Let  me  make  sure  I have  all.  (rum- 
mages  drawers . ) 

Enter  Lord  Pexarvon,  with  letter , R.  1 E. 

Lord  P.  This  illness  of  Muriel’s  disquiets  me.  Caradoc  suggests  con- 
sultation with  one  Dr.  Ramsay,  of  gieat  experience,  he  says,  in  such 
cases.  1 have  written  to  film  to  relieve  Eveline’s  fears — and  now  to  seal 
my  letter,  {turns,  sees  Madoc)  A robber!  What  make  you  here,  rascal? 
(seizes  him  ) 

Mad.  My  lord,  ’tis  I — your  shepherd,  Madoc  Goch  ! ( stop  music.) 

Lord  P.  And  what  do  you  here  at  my  lady’s  bureau  ? Confess, 
thief ! 

Mad.  Thief!  One  that  for  sixty  years  has  guarded  the  lord’s  sheep 
on  ihe  hill  and  his  kine  in  the  strath,  and  never  took  hoof  nor  hide, 
fleece  nor  flesh,  measure  of  milk  nor  lock  of  wool — to  be  called  thief 
out  of  his  lord’s  own  mouth  ! ’Tis  bard  to  bear,  look  you,  hard  to 
bear. 

Lord  P.  Clap  a bridle  on  thy  Welsh  tongue  ! How  cam’st  thou  in 
here  ? Answer,  if  thoud’st  not  have  thy  bones  shaken  out  of  thy  frouzy 
goatskins,  (shakes  him , the  MS.  falls ) Ha  ! what  s here  l 

Mad.  What  I came  hither  lor,  my  lord. 

Lord  P Papers  I What  wouldst  thou  with  them  ? 

Mad.  Show  them  to  the  Lady  of  Porih  Vennon. 

Lord  P.  My  mother-in-law  ! She  bade  thee  get  them  ? 

Mad.  Madoc  bides  not  bidding:  enough  for  me  she  wished  for  them. 

Lord  P.  Hence!  let  me  not  see  thy  sheep's  face  again!  The  Lord  of 
Dinas  Arvon  has  still  privilege  of  brand  and  pillory. 

Mad.  I go.  (turns)  May  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints  watch  over 
my  lord  in  this  world  and  the  next.  But  my  lord  will  let  my  lady  see 
these  papers  1 

Lord  P.  Hence,  varlet ! (he  dismisses  him  with  a threatening  gesture , r. 
u e ) I hold  in  my  hand  what  she  called  the  proofs- of  wrong.  I will 
not  read  them  ! Vet  the  test  of  my  faith  in  Eveline  were  in  reading.  I 
will  read  fearlessly.  ( turns  over  leaves , reading  cursorily)  As  I expected, 
the  records  of  her  lonely  hours — gentle  tipbraidings  of  me,  too  well  de- 
served, poor  child — longings  for  her  daughter — returns  upon  the  past—* 
on  the  memory  of  our  love.  Oh,  how  heavy  a debt  I owe  her ! The 
record  grows  fuller;  love— love — her  slighted  love  for  me,  of  course — 
no  — not  for  me.  for  another  ! What’s  here  7 (reads)  “ I feel  that  friend- 
ship is  turning  to  fondness,  that  I love  (his  man  !”  Whom'?  (i  I love 
him  with  all  the  passion  of  a thirsty  heart;  I feel  that  if  he  loved  an- 
other, that  love  must  he  death  for  me  or  for  my  rival.”  Oh,  shameless  ! 

( turning  pages  over  rapidly)  His  name,  that  I may  seek  him  out,  sword 
in  hand,  {fixing  the  name  after  following  the  MS.  line  by  line  for  sometime) 
Ha  ! It  is  as  she  said — Caerleon  ! Oh,  miserable  woman  ! Rival  of  her 
own  child.  Malediction  ! but  I lose  time — for  her  first,  and  then  for 
him.  (going — is  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Caradoc,  r.  1 r.) 
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Sir  C.  I have  just  left  Muriel. 

Lord  P.  Well,  she  is  not  worse  ? 

Sir  C.  No;  but  1 am  satisfied  I now  hold  the  clue  to  the  cause  of 

her  distemper. 

Lord  P.  The  cause,  that  is  half  the  cure.  What  is  it  ? 

Sir  C.  {looks  round  cautiously)  It  is 

Lord  P.  ( impatiently ).  Speak  out  man!  it  is-  — 

Sir  C.  {half  whispering").  Poison! 

L >RD  P.  Poison  ! ( horror  struck  — stop  music  ) 

Sir  C.  Arsenic  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  I think  I 
have  baffled  the  attempts  made  hitherto,  but  to  guard  against  their  re- 
newal we  must  discover  the  hand  that  aims  the  blow. 

Lard  P.  This  is  horrible!  horrible  to  know  that  death  lurks  near,  yet 
not  know  where  to  confront  him  ! Do  you  suspect  any  one  1 

Sir  C.  Do  you  ? (Lord  P.  shakes  his  head)  Poison  is  the  weapon  ol 
the  weak.  If  Muriel  were  not  here,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  lainily,  I 
should  say  there  was  some  woman  here  who  hated  her. 

Lord  P.  A woman  who  hates  ! Lady  Grifiydd  ! 

Sir  C.  Impossible!  She  is  chained  to  her  chair,  motionless  of  hand 
or  foot. 

Lord  P.  A woman  who  hates,  ha!  ( suddenly  turning  to  paper)  “That 
love  would  be  death  for  me  or  for  my  rival  ! ” No,  no  ! it  cannot  be  ! 
Earth  does  not  breed  such  monsters! 

Sir  0.  Of  whom  speak  you  1 

Lord  P.  Of  whom  1 — 1 know  not — I am  going  mad — Muriel  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  murderess 

Sir  C.  Collect  yourself — speak — whom  do  you  suspect  ! 

Lord  P.  No.  She  may  have  forgotten  her  duty,  violated  her  mar- 
riage vows,  been  treacherous,  false,  abandoned— but,  to  stiike  at  a 
daughter’s  life 

Sir  C.  A daughter’s — then  it  is 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon,  r.  1 E. 

Lord  P.  Silence  man — she  is  here.  ( c>osses  r.  c ) 

Sir  C.  (aside,  l.  c , U'lth  horror  in  his  tone).  He  suspects  his  wife. 

Lady  P.  1 am  so  thankful,  Owen — dear  Muriel  seems  almost  herself 
again.  Iiow  our  fears  exaggerate,  love — (sees  drawer  unlocked,  and  hastily 
locks  it.) 

Lord  P That  face — that  voice  ! It  cannot  be  (to  Sir  Caradoc) 
Leave  me  alone  with  her,  and,  on  your  life,  not  i word  to  any  living 
soul. 

Sir  Caradoc  puts  is  finger  to  his  Ups , and  exits,  l.  1 e. 

Lady  P.  I feel  so  light  of  heart,  at  her  rapid  recovery.  ( comes  down) 
But,  what  is  the  matter,  Owen  1 You  are  pale-nay,  I must  not  have 
you  sickening  too,  though  I should  love  to  nurse  you.  Why  do  you  look 
i*t  me  so  ? ( music  till  the  end  of  Act  ) 

Lord  P.  ( holding  out  papers).  Let  these  answer. 

Lady  P.  Ha  ! ( hides  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Lord  P.  (with  deep  emotion).  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  I Is  it  that 
shame  strikes  you  dumb— or,  do  you  fear  1 should  read  remorse  in  your 
eves. 

* Lady  P.  (throws  herself  at  his  feet).  Pity,  Owen,  pity  ! You  can  never 
condemn  me  more  sternly  than  I have  condemned  myself. 

Lord  P.  ’Fore  heaven,  she  owns  her  guilt.  Oh.  for  the  sake  of  nature 
—of  my  faith  in  man  aud  heaven— call  to  your  aid  hypocrisy,  falsehood, 
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perjury — anythin"  that  will  let  in  on  my  soul  one  merciful  ray  of  doubt. 
1 cannot  face  the  hideous  truth.  ( turn < away  ) 

Lady  P.  No;  I will  not  try  to  slide  the  accusing  voice  of  my  own 
conscience.  Even  if  you  were  generous  enough  to  forgive  and  to  forget 
— can  L forget  ? Cm  I forgive  myself? 

Lord  P.  Forgive — forget*  a crime  like  this!  Woman,  were  you  on 
your  death-bed"  and  prayed  to  me  for  forgiveness,  you  would  pray  in 
vain. 

Lady  P.  I know  that  pity  for  the  guilty  is  not  a right,  it  is  a mercy 
— for  that  mercy  1 kneel  to  you— my  husband. 

Lord  P No  mercy  for  her  who  has  forgotten  the  sacred  duties  of  wife 
and  mother. 

Lady  P.  The  duties  of  wife  1 may  have  forgotten,  but  how  have  I 
failed  in  those  of  mother  ? 

Lord  P.  How? — she  asks  how?  ( impressively , and  stooping  over  her ) 
But, ..Muriel  is  saved,  a few  drops  more,  and  there  had  been  no  avail 
even  in  repentance — the  poison  had  done  its  worst. 

Lady  P.  {rising  as  if  half  bewildered).  Poison?  My  daughter  poisoned 
And  you  speak  to  me  of  crime— to  me,  as  if — {she  parses  -starts  hack) 
I cannot  think  ! No  pity  for  the  wife — it  is  your  right ; but  no  pity  for 
the  mother,  you  said — oh  ! {with  a shriek)  then  it  was  me  that  you  sus- 
pected! No,  no,  you  could  not— say  you  did  not. 

Lord  P.  Your  own  words—  {shows  her  the  paper)  “ Death  for  me  or  my 
rival.” 

Lady  P.  Oh,  this  is  horrible.  What  devil  has  poisoned  your  heart — • 
has  whispered  in  your  ear — the  woman,  against  whom,  for  ten  years  of 
neglect  and  abandonment,  cilumoy  itself  has  breathed  oo  taint — this 
woman  is  the  murderer  of  her  child. 

Lord  P.  Calumny  ! And  the  confession  in  those  papers 

Lady  P.  Yes,  I am  guilty  in  my  own  eyes,  but  I should  be  innocent 
in  yours.  You  wearied  of  my  love;  you  took  from  me  my  child,  and 
left  me  for  years  in  worse  than  solitude.  Suddenly,  my  prison  was 
cheered  by  a voice  of  interest  and  sympathy,  my  heart  yearned  to  kind- 
ness, as  a plant  that  is  stifling  in  the  darkness  reaches  out  towards  the 
sun;  gratitude  ripened  fast  into  regard;  friendship,  aye,  love;  I have 
done  bitter  penance  for  my  guilty  dream.  But  you,  my  lord,  have  no 
right  to  condemn  the  wife,  and  you  shall  not  outrage  the  mother. 

Lord  P.  But  these  pages  under  your  own  hand,  in  which  your  passion 
utters  itself  in  a threat  of  death  to  your  rival  ? 

Lady  P.  Read  them  to  the  end.  {snatching  the  MS)  Here  is  recorded 
the  day  of  your  return.  Look  here,  and  here ; on  this  page  the  desper- 
ation of  a d 'fiant,  guilty  woman  ; on  this,  the  penitent’s  remorse  ; {turn- 
ing some  pages  further  on)  and  here,  read  here,  my  lord  ! ( points  to 
paper.) 

Lord  P.  {reads).  “ The  wife  and  mother  triumphant  over  her  guilty 
passion,  lestored  to  pe.iee  within  herself,  to  her  daughter’s,  her  hus- 
band's love  ! — ’’  Eveime,  to  my  heart ! ( embracing  her ) Again  i have 
done  you  grievous  wrong,  once  more  I ask  your  forgiveness.  From  this 
time  we  have  a common  task,  to  guard  our  child  ! 

Lady  P.  Be  it  your  part  to  find  out  the  murderer.  But  for  my  daugh- 
ter, I will  share  with  none,  not  even  with  my  husband,  the  duty  of 
watching  over  her.  Henceforth  my  place,  by  night  and  day,  is  at  her 
bedside.  ( crosses , r,)  Her  life  is  mine ! I answer  lor  it  before  Heaven. 
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act  nr. 

SCENE. — Muriel’s  Chamber  in  \tli  grooves. 

Enter  Enid  and  Sir  Caradoc,  r.  1 e. 

Enid.  And  this  consultation  with  the  famous  Dr.  Ramsay  has  but  con- 
firmed your  suspicions. 

Sir  C.  I was  hut  too  well  assured  already.  In  spite  of  Lady  Penar- 
vun’s  precautions,  the  attempts  have  changed  their  character,  but  tnev 
have  never  ceased.  This  draught  (crosses  to  table , l.)  was  taken  last 
night  from  Muriel’s  bedside.  I have  tested  it;  it  is  poisoned. 

Enid.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Sir  C.  Oh,  if  you  knew  the  war  I have  been  waging  against  death. 
The  poison  is  administered  grain  by  grain  ; I follow  it  as  a sleuth-hound 
follows  blood,  till  I detect  it,  drag  it  to  light,  baffle  it  to-day,  but  to  see 
it  rear  its  bead  again  to-morrow,  more  deadly  than  before.  There  are 
moments  when  l could  accuse  niv  science  of  vanity,  my  wits  of  impo- 
tence. I feel  that  if  she  die  my  despair  will  be  almost  like  remorse,  {he 
sobs,  and  hides  face,  sinking  on  coach , L.) 

Enid.  She  shall  not  d:e  ! Cousin,  friend,  do  not  accurse  yourself; 
have  you  not  been  our  hope,  our  comforter  I 

Sir  C.  ( waving  her  aivay).  Don’t — don't;  I am  pa^t  flattery,  even  in 
your  sweet  voice. 

Enid  (r.).  This  time  of  misery  lias  revealed  the  heart  you  tried  to 
hide  ; in  spite  of  your  horror  of  emotion  see  if  you  are  not  crying  as 
naturally  as  I do. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  my  tears  count  for  nothing.  I’ve  dammed  ’em  up  so  long, 
that  when  I do  raise  the  sluices  they  can’t  help  running  freely. 

Enid.  Cousin,  why  be  ashamed  of  being  a man  ? 

Sir  C.  Ton  are  right ! It  is  not  a thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  I feel  I 
am  a man;  {springing  up)  and  the  best  proof  of  it 

Enid.  Is  in  these  tears  ! 

Sir  C.  No,  if  is  in  this  kiss!  ( kisses  her ) Yes,  Enid,  {with  vast  impetu- 
osity) I love  you  1 1 have  long  loved  you!  1 would  marry  you  ! 1 will 

marry  you  ! 

Enid.  And  am  I to  have  no  say  in  the  matter  ? 

Sir  C.  Yes,  say  you  will  be  mine  ! But  whether  you  say  so  or  not, 
mine  you  are,  and  mine  you  shall  he — mine  for  ever ! 

Enid.  Ah,  cousin,  you’ve  been  damming  up  something  else  besides 
your  tears  ! {gives  her  hand , he  kisses  it  passionately  ) 

Sir  C.  No,  this  ! {he  kisses  her  lips.) 

Enid  Have  done,  sir!  This  bottled  iove  is  very  strong ; it  has  got 
into  your  head ! Here  comes  Muriel  with  Master  Caeileon. 

Enter  Caerleon,  r 1 e.,  supporting  Muriel  tenderly  ; she  wears  a hood  or 
cardinal  over  her  head  as  if  about  to  go  out. 

Caer.  Yon  ordered  her  an  airing;  she  has  promised  to  accompany 
Lady  Permrvon. 

Mur.  No,  you ! But  it  can’t  be  time  to  start  already  ! 

Emd.  Unconscionable-  why  you’ve  been  more  t linn. an  hour  together. 

Mur  An  hour  ! Then  the  hours  are  ever  so  much  shorter  here  than 
in  the  convent  {tenderly  to  Caerleon)  though  the  three  weeks  you  have 
been  away  did  seem  very  long. 

Oaer.  If  they  seemed  long  to  you,  what  must  they  have  seemed  to 
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me  7 IIow  I sighed  to  escape  even  from  my  father’s  hearty  kindness, 
and  the  king's  gracious  favor,  to  thee,  my  suffering  angel.  Tell  me,  Sir 
Caradoc,  Ins  she  not  been  very  ill? 

* Str  0.  Yes — no — that  is 

Enid.  She  has  suffered  a great  deal. 

Mur.  Ah,  but  the  sharpest  sufferings  were  not  the  worst  to  bear. 
Sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night,  a shadowy  form  seemed  to  rise  at  my 
bedside,  a breath  seemed  to  lift  my  hair  as  if  a face  were  b»  nt  close 
to  mine,  and  low  words  of  hate  were  hissed  in  my  ear 

Enid  Horrible!  My  poor  Muriel ! 

Mur.  Then  form,  breath,  voice,  all  would  suddenly  pass  away,  and  I 
lay  cold,  pulseless,  unable  to  stir  or  cry ! 

Sir  C.  The  cerebral  excitement  of  fever.  You  must  forget  these 

* ghastly  fancies,  Muriel. 

Caer.  Let  us  leave  this  room,  it  reminds  you  of  your  past  sufferings. 
Your  mother  is  waiting  for  us. 

Mur.  You  will  come  with  us,  Enid. 

Enid.  Oil,  yes!  four  is  so  much  pleasanter  than  three,  (getting  hood.) 

Mur.  (to  Caradoc).  You  will  see  her  to  the  coach.  ( to  Caerleon) 
Yon  will  iiave  enouglr  to  do  to  take  care  of  me.  [Exeunt  Muriel  and 
Caerleon.  followed  by  Sir  Caradoc  and  Enid,  it. 

Enter , d or  K.  1 e.  Gwynnedd,  cautiously , 

Gwyn.  Uncle  will  come  in  ! Goodness  knows  what  spell  he’d  cast  on 
me  if  1 said  him  nay.  (music)  This  way. 

Enter  Madoc  Gocij,  r.  1 e. 

Mad.  In  the  sick  chamber  at  last  ! Quick,  give  me  something  she 
has  worn,  and  a ves>el  she  has  drunk  out  of.  (Gwynnedd  gives  ribbon 
end  the  glass  with  inf  usion — Madoc  gits  a packet  from  his  pouch.) 

Re-enter  Sir  Caradoc,  r c.;  uiveen  by  Madoc  and  Gwynnedd,  who  are 
at  small  table , forward  L. 

Sir  C.  (aside)  Gwynnedd  and  the  old  simple-monger ! (see  the  glass 
in  Madoc’s  hand)  By  Heaven,  I have  caught  the  poisoners  in  the  act! 

( advances , seizes  Madoc  end  brings  him  down  on  his  r.)  What  make  you  in 
this  room  ? 

Mad.  Why,  look  you,  Sir  Caradoc— Gwynnedd  and  I — (hesitating)  I 
and  Gwynnedd 

Sir  C.  No  fishing  for  an  answer — your  business  here  at  once  or 

Gwyn.  He  would  come  in;  I don’t  know  what  he  wants 

Sir  C.  Silence,  giglot ! Speak,  sirral  ! (Gwynnedd  gets  round  to  r.) 

Mad.  I am  here  for  the  love  of  En  dGwynn.  I would  turn  all  scaiclie 
and  sorrow  from  her  path. 

Sir  C.  And  I know  the  damnable  means  you  have  taken.  What  were 
you  putting  in  that  glass?  What  devil’s  devices  have  you  in  that 
packet  ? 

Mad.  Do  not  blaspheme.  I have  here  a brock's  teeth  beaten  out 
while  he  lived  ; these  I would  have  Gwynnedd  sow  in  a garment  of  Enid 
G wy  nil’s. 

Sir  C.  Do  you  think  to  dupe  me  with  your  mountebank  jargon? 
Open  the  packet  at  once.  (Madoc  opens  it)  As  I live,  here  are  the  badger's 
tceih  as  he  said — and  what  are  these  ? 

Mad.  This,  (showing  ivy  leaf)  put  in  a glass  she  has  drunk  f:cm,  as  it 
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jinks  or  swims,  so  shall  she  live  or  die,  and  in  this  (holding  up  an  oak 
fall)  if  opened  vvitli  light  hand  on  garment  of  hers,  you  may  foreknow 
her  fate  by  the  thing  you  find  within — a fly  for  want — a worm  for  wealth 
— and  a spider  for  death;  and  look,  (open*  oak  gall)  here  is  the  spider — 
she  must  die. 

Silt  C.  ( examining  the  packet ).  There  is  nothing  else  ; but  I am  not  to 
be  duped  so  easily.  You  are  here  to  compass  this  maiden’s  death. 

Gwyn.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  me;  that  wouldn’t  kill  a fly  ! 

Mad.  Madoc  Goch  a murderer  ! Gwynuedd,  hast  thou  had  aught 
to  do  with  such  a deed  ? 

Gwyn.  Oh,  uncle,  look  at  me,  do  [ look  like  murder? 

Mad.  Swear  by  the  Gorsedd  and  the  relics  of  Corwen,  and  remember 
none  ever  forswore  that  oath  and  lived  ! 

Gwyn.  I swear ! 

Mad.  (to  Sir  Caradoc).  Look  at  me  between  the  eyes,  and  if  you 
are  not  too  proud,  take  my  lnnd  (holds  it  oat)  It  is  horny  with  seventy 
years  of  labor,  but  there  is  no  stain  on  it— see  if  it  trembles  as  a mur- 
derer’s should  when  he  is  caught  red  hand.  To  bring  evil  on  the 
stranger  1 have  laid  iron  in  fairy  springs,  an*}  bu’  ied  maudrak*  by  Druid 
stones,  and  spoken  the  words  that  blight  and  but,  an  l listened  for  yo.tr 
death  cry,  and  looked  for  your  c >rpse  lights  ! But  the  curse  of  blooi 
cleaves,  and  sign  nor  spell  can  cleanse  its  stain — wy  ha  id  is  clean.  [ 
would  swear,  but  on  what  shall  I swear  before  you,  that  believe  noth- 
ing 

Sir  C.  Perhaps  I have  done  you  wrong— I should  rejoice  to  believe 
you  innocent.  (made)  His  whole  body  is  in  a tremb'e — let  him  drink  of 
this,  it  is  the  draught  p.epired  for  Mir  iel  last  night,  it  wiR  soothe  him. 
sh'inds  Gwynnedd  the  inf u don,  she  takes  it  to  Madoc,  aside)  She  does  not 
hesitate,  and  yet,  if  guilty  they  know  it  is  poisoned. 

Mad.  To  your  health,  Sir  Caradoc — you  will  not  accuse  me  again. 
(he  is  about  to  drink,  Sir  Caradoc  hastily  takes  the  gliss  from  him — stop 
music. ) 

SrR  C.  I believe  you.  There,  that  assurance  will  do  you  more  good 
than  the  drink;  now  leave  the  castle,  ard  before  you  are  seen. 

[Exit  Gwynnedd  hastily,  r.  c. 

Mad.  (up  at  door , c.).  But  you  believe 

Sir  C.  Yes,  yes,  away  with  you.  ['Exit  Madoc,  door,  r.  c. 

I cannot  doubt.  She  would  have  given  him  the  poison,  and  he  would 
have  drunk  it  without  wincing. 

Enter  Lord  Pen  ar von,  r.  c. 

Yet  if  they  are  not  guilty,  it  must  be—  (sees  Penarvon)  Penarvon.  in 
good  t:me.  Nearly  a mouth  ago  t revealed  to  you  the  attempt  I bad 
detected  against  Muriel’s  life.  Your  suspicions  fell  on  one  to  whom, 
nevertheless,  in  renewed  confidence,  you  entrusted  her  safety. 

Lord  P And  nobly  she  has  justified  her  trust.  Ah,  Caradoc,  when  I 
undertook  to  win  back  my  wife’s  heart  l hardly  dreamed  how  utterly 
she  would  become  mistress  of  mine,  (sits  l of  c table.) 

Sir  C.  (on  his  l.).  Penarvon,  Muriel’s  life  is  very  dear  to  you  * 

Lord  P Dearer  than  my  own.  What  would  1 not  give  to  know  her 
out  of  danger  ! Happily,  since  Eveline  has  watched  over  her  we  know 
the  murderer  is  kept  at  bay. 

Sir  C.  True ; Lady  Penarvon  answered  for  Muri  Ps  life.  Since  then 
none  but  her  mother  has  touched  aught  that  reached  her  lips. 

Lord  P.  And  thence  my  faith,  that  what  we  have  still  to  overcome 
are  the  lingering  effects  of  the  poison. 
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Sir  C What  if  it  were  ray  painful  duty  to  shake  that  faith  1 

Lord  P.  There  is  a terrible  significance  in  your  vo.ce -your  look. 
r What  mean  you  I Speak  out,  man ! . . 

Sir  C.  I will  give  you  not  words  but  proofs.  Suspicion  may  err,  but 
science  is  infallible,  (music  —takes  glass  from  table ) Look  here  ; this  in- 
fusion was  prepared  for  Muriel  by  tier  mother.  ( comes  more  front.) 

Lord  P.  Well,  well,  do  not  torture  me. 

1 Sir  0 This  (showing  vial  which  he  takes  out  of  a case  from  his  pocket) 

is  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper.  I will  pour  some  drops  into  tne  in- 
fusion • if  the  draught  be  innocent,  we  shall  see  no  cnange— if  it  be 
poisoned,  it  will  decompose  and  form  a green  precipitate,  (he  pours  the 
drops  into  glass — its  contents  change  color.) 

► Lord  P.  ’Fore  Heaven,,  it  changes!  Caradoc!  what  would  you  con* 

elude  1 

Sir  C.  That  we  have  more  than  after-effects  to  baffle;  that  the  at- 
tempts are  still  renewed.  Let  me  place  this  fearful  witness  under  lock 
and  key  ( takes  glass  and  shuts  ft  in  cabinet , r.) 

Lord  P Still  renewed  1 Then  even  Eveline’s  precautions  have  failed. 
Our  enemy  is  indeed  a terrible  one.  Ha  ! (then  as  if  repelling  a sudden 
thought ) I cannot  face  that  suspicion,  and  now,  too,  when  ray  faith 
seemed  rooted  on  a rock.  Counsel  friend,  what  would  you  inter 
from  this? 

Sir  C It  is  for  you  to  infer — not  me.  I g‘ve  Y011  facts.  \ ou  best 
know  your  original  grounds  of  suspicion — l^e  assurances  that  removed 
them.  , 

Lord  P.  You  mean  that  1 was  rash  to  trust  them ; that  Muriel  [is  not 
safe  under  her  mother’s  care  ? 

Sir  C ( evasively ) But  not,  perhaps,  by  her  mother’s  fault. 

Lord  P.  Oh  for  the  faith  I felt  but  now!  Whom  shall  I trust  to  if  I 
cannot  trust  to  her  I Yet,  must  I look  helpless  on  and  see  my  innocent 
loomed  to  death  before  my  eyes  ? Caradoc.  counsel  me. 

Sir  C.  Ask  higher  counsel. 

Lord  P.  Who  am  1,  what  has  my  life  been,  that  I should  appeal  to 
Heaven  ? There,  too,  the  curse  comes  home  ! Faith  in  woman’s  word, 
in  Heaven’s  Providence— all,  all  is  shattered!  Henceforth  I must  trust 
myseif  alone. 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon,  r.  1 E. 

Sm  C.  Your  wife  ! 

Lady  P.  Muriel  is  somewhat  overcome  by  her  airing ; she  is  lying 
down  in  my  room.  ( sees  Lord  Panarvon’s  excitement)  Owen,  why  are 
you  disturbed  I what  has  happened  I 

Loro  P.  Eveline,  I trusted  our  daughter  to  your  care  ; you  answered 
to  me  for  her  life.  I was  too  ready  to  listen  to  your  promises. 

Lady  P.  For  pity’s  sake,  explain  yourself. 

Lord  P.  I have  discovered — (to  Sir  Caradoc)  No.  no.  Speak  you  ; 
I have  not  the  courage,  (goes  up  and  sinks  into  chair  l.  of  c tabic.) 

Lady  P.  Aye.  speak — let  me  know  all. 

Sir  C.  I have  proved  to  your  husband  that  by  some  infernal  treach- 
ery poison  still  finds  its  way  into  the  medicines  prepared  for  your 
daughter. 

Lady  P.  Poison  still!  Can  there  be  a fiend  under  this  ror.f  ? I 
scarcely  leave  Muriel's  sid*  ; I see  to  the  preparation  of  her  food,  her 
drink,  her  medicines;  what  can  I do  morel  how  struggle  against  the 
darkling  hand  that  strikes  h’r,  even  in  my  arms? 

Lord  P.  Yes,  there  is  one  means,  an  infallible  one. 
i Lady  P Oh  tell  it  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven. 
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Lord  P We  must  put  the  seas  between  the  victim  and  her  enemy  ; I 
will  save  our  darling  by  taking  her  hence. 

Lady  P.  You  are  right,  Owen.  Strange  I never  thought  of  that. 
Once  away  from  Dinas  Arvon  she  will  be  safe.  Let  us  go  at  once. 

( turning  towards  door.) 

Loud  P.  I will  give  instant  orders  ; I will  accompany  her. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  yes,  we  will  watch  over  her  together. 

Lord  P.  Not  so,  Eveline,  {pausing  and  arresting  her  hasty  movement)  A 
month  ago  you  told  me  you  would  share  with  none  ti  e guardianship  of 
our  daughter,  and  what  lias  come  of  it  ? I say  Co  yon , new , I will  watch 
over  Muriel's  life  and  1 will  watcti  alone.  (Sir  Cara  doc  rises.) 

Lady  P.  Alone?  ( crosses  to  Sir  Caradoc)  Have  you  advised  this? 

Sir  C.  (l. ).  Madam!  ( embarrassed .) 

Lady  P.  Enough  ! you  have.  You  would  separate  me  from  my  child 
— I defy  you.  You  wTould  tear  her  from  my  amis— not  while  there  is  life 
in  them. 

Lord  P.  What  shelter  have  those  arms  afforded?  Eveline,  I have 
trusted  you,  Heaven  knows  how  Mindly  Do  not  press  my  faith  loo  far  ; 
you  have  heard  ray  will,  it  is  for  you  to  obey. 

Lady  p.  In  all  but  this.  In  ibis  my  obedience  would  proclaim  me 
unnatural.  My  daughter1  s life  is  sti  lick  at  still.  To  save  her  will  task 
even  a mother’s  energy  and  tenderness  to  the  utmost.  Whatever  you 
may  decide  for  Muriel,  1 have  decided.  I will  not  leave  her. 

Lord  P.  You  must. 

Lady  P.  1 will  not. 

Lord  P.  To-night  she  sleeps  at  Shrewsbury  under  my  sole  guardian- 
ship. (as  if  going,  R. — she  stops  Jinn.) 

Lady  P.  No,  no.  I implo.e  you  by  my  past  sufferings,  by  our  present 
love.  You,  sir — you  see,  you  hear — be  you  the  judge  between  us. 
Tell  him  he  has  not  the  right  to  separate  me  from  my  child— tell  him  he 
must  not. 

Sir  C.  (wui  m outburst  of  feeling).  No,  no  ; he  will  not  do  it. 

Lord  P as  coni  shed)  Jaradoc ! 

Sir  C.  You  must  not  separate  them. 

Lord  P.  What  has  she  done  thus  suddenly  to  justify  herself  in  your 
eves  ? 

" Sir  C.  What  has  she  done?  Look  at  her,  man  !-  she  does  not  even 
suspect  t lie  hideous  accusation  that  hangs  over  her  head. 

Lady  P.  Accusation  against  me  ! (shuddnwg)  Oh,  Heaven  ! He  still 
JUspects  that  I am  the  destroyer  of  my  child  i 

Enter  Muriel,  r. 

Lord  P Muriel— not  now,  not  here  ! 

Lady  P.  ( holding  oat  her  arms).  My  Muriel,  they  want  to  take  you 

from  me. 

Mur.  (starting  away  from  her).  To  separate  us  . 

Lady  P.  Th^v  say  I do  not  love  thee— that  l have  not  watched  over 
thee  closely  enough.  Oh  ! if  you  could  hear  what  they  say.  (hoarsely, 
and  half  to  herself.) 

Mur.  They — who  1 

Lady  P.  Sir  Caradoc  and  your  father. 

Mur.  Separate  me  from  you  !—  but  why,  why  ? 

Lady  P.  ( passionately).  He  thinks 

Lord  P.  Eveline,  for  pity’s  sake,  spare  her 

Lady  P.  He  thinks  the  hand  which  wars  against  your  life  is  mine. 
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Man.  And  here  is  ray  answer,  {throws  hcrsrff  into  Lady  Penaryon’s 
arms. ) 

f Lady  P.  My  Muriel  ! rn7  own  Muriel! 

Mur.  ( turning  to  Lord  Penarvon).  0!i,  ray  lord,  you  are  good  and 
kind  ; I will  kneel  at  your  feet — die  there,  before  you  shall  tear  me  from 
ray  mother  ! (kneels.) 

Lord  P.  Muriel,  you  wring  my  heart.  It  is  to  save  thee  T would  take 
* thee  hence.  I would  give  honor,  life,  all,  to  he  convinced  I might  safely 

trust  thee  to  thy  mother’s  love.  1 have  yielded  once — I thought  it  was 
for  ever,  to  her  protestations,  her  tears,  the  strong  compulsion  of  her 
face,  her  voice  ; but  once  more  the  horrible  doubt  rears  its  head — l can- 
not combat  it  but  by  flight.  Oh!  what  shall  I do?  Counsel  me, 
► Heaven,  unworthy  as  I am  ! Mail  cannot  counsel  here ! (sinks  into  a 

chair.) 

Mur,  Let  Heaven’s  counsel  speak  through  me.  ( kneeling  to  Lord  Pen- 
arvon) You  love  me,  love  me  dearly.  But  you  are  not  like  my  mother. 
You  have  not  passed  years  in  guessing  my  wants,  consoling  my  childish 
sorrows,  as  she  has  done,  and  you  would  take  her  from  me ! You  would 
not  see  me  die.  I could  not  live  apart  from  her. 

Lady  P.  Take  her  hence,  my  lord,  if  you  have  still  the  heart.  Her 
love  remains  with  me,  and  we  shall  not  be  parted. 

Enter  Enid,  r. 

Enid.  Father — two  gentlemen  from  Caernarvon  are  in  the  hall  ; they 
would  speak  with  you.  They  bade  me  give  you  this.  ( gives  him  paper.) 

Lord  P.  (opens  paper  and  reads).  The  deposition  of  Dr.  Ramsay, 
made  before  two  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  for  the  county,  touching  ail 
attempt  at  poisoning  in  this  house,  (to  Lady  Penarvon)  You  hear, 
Eveline,  justice  is  in  Dinas  Arvon,  in  the  persons  of  these  gentlemen. 

Lady  P.  Thank  Heaven  for  that!  The  keen  eye  of  justice  may  dis- 
cover what  has  baffled  us. 

Lord  P.  (rises).  Mort  de  ina  vie  ! her  cheek  does  not  blanch  ; not  a 
muscle  quivers.  This  is  not  guilt  in  the  presence  of  justice. 

Mur.  While  you  attend  them,  I would  sleep;  I am  weary. 

Lady  P.  Lie  down  on  this  couch.  We  will  receive  these  gentlemen 
together.  Enid  shall  watch  by  Muriel.  ^Muriel  lies  down,  l.)  Oh,  my 
lord,  you  will  still  leave  us  together? 

Lord  P.  This  mystery  of  wickedness  baffles  me;  all  in  it  is  darkness, 
but  about  thee  is  light— the  light  of  faith  and  love.  Yes,  Eveline  ; they 
may  call  me  weak,  fickle,  impotent  of  will,  the  fool  of  a fair  face  and 
pleading  tongue.  I care  not.  Eveline,  I trust  in  thee,  I will  n *ver 
doubt  thee  more. 

Lady  P.  Heaven’s  blessing  on  that  faith.  ( kisses  his  h md ) Now  let 
come  what  will,  we  will  be  strong  to  bear  it,  for  we  will  bear  it  to- 
gether. 

Lord  P.  (kissing  Muriel  as  she  lies).  Farewell,  ray  Muriel,  I will  not 
be  long  absent. 

Enid.  ] will  watch  by  her  till  you  relurn.  [ Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady 
Penvrvon,  r.  c.  ; Sir  Caradoc  follows , but  comes  back  on  tiptoe. 

Sir  C.  Should  Muriel  feel  thirsty,  let  her  drink  of  this.  L can  answer 
for  it.  (sets  a glass  of  water  on  the  table , behind  the  couch,  and  within  reach 
of  arras , L.  c.) 

Enid.  I will  be  careful.  Fear  not;  she  will  be  safe  in  my  charge. 

Sir  C.  As  in  Heaven’s. 

[Kisses  her  and  exit , r.  c.  — Enid  hums  a low  song. 

Enid.  She  sleeps  ! 
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Enter  Lady  Pexauvon,  r.  c. 


Lady  P.  Enid ! 

Enid.  Hush  ! her  slumber  is  so  light. 

Lady  P.  They  ask  for  you  in  the  hall.  *T\vas  in  your  presence  Mur- 
iel’s  first  attack  declared  itself. 

Enid.  Is  it  very  terrible  to  be  questioned! 

Lady  P.  Not  for  those  whose  souls  are  clear  as  yours  and  mine. 

Enid.  Good  watch,  and  a happy  waking  to  our  Muriel.  [Exit,  r.  c. 

Lady  P.  ( comes  down  to  couch  and  kisses  Muriel,  who  is  asleep).  He 
could  distrust  me.  He  to  whom  1 had  given  back  my  heart  in  entire  lulness 
of  faith!  Yet  let  me  not  wrong  him;  my  own  dreadful  words  were 
there.  Could  he  forget  them  ? — No  ! Enid  is  beyond  suspicion.  Her 
grandmother,  whose  hate  I know,  is  a prisoner  to  her  chair,  incapable 
of  moving  hand  or  fool.  Yes,  appearances  are  strong  against  me; 
where  shall  I seek  for  support  againsL  them  but  in  my  love  for  her — my 
prayers  to  Heaven?  Her  slumber  is  agitated  ; perhaps  she  is  suffering 
even  in  sleep.  1,  too,  could,  but  for  the  thoughts  that  keep  me  wakeful. 
{goes  to  oratory , r.  and  kneels)  Oh  Heaven  have  pity  on  us;  be  her  stay 
and  mine.  If  misery  must  fall  on  this  house,  oh  ! shield  her  innocent 
head,  even  though  the  ruin  shou.d  light  on  me.  I have  regained  my 
husband’s  love  ; 1 have  repented  of  my  sin  ; death  has  no  terror  for  me. 
1 f I cannot  protect  her  upon  ea  th,  perchance!  may  be  allowed  to  watch 
over  her  from  heaven,  {rises  from  oratory  and  sits  in  armchair , r.  c. — fills 
asleep.  The  arras , l..  is  seen  to  move , then  under  cover  of  the  half -dr  awn  ar- 
ras, which  conceals  the  figure  behind  it  from  the  Audience  and  Lady  Penar- 
von,  but  so  that  it  is  visible  to  Enid's  side  view  on  entering , Lady  Grif- 
fydd's  hand  and  arm  are  pat  forth.) 

Re-enter  Enid,  door  r.  c. 

Enid.  Eveline,  you  are  called. 

As  Enid  stands , she  commands  a view  of  the  figure  behind  the  arras — the 
■moonlight  falls  through  the  window  on  the  group— the  hmd is  seen  to  hold 
a vial,  from  which  it  pours  some  drops  into  the  glass  of  water  placed  an 
the  table  near  the  couch  by  Sir  Caradoc — Enid  gazes , unable  to  more 
or  speak ; the  hand  is  withdrawn , and  the  arras  falls  ogam  over  the 
panel . 

Mur.  {walking).  Mother,  I am  thirsty.  ( puts  her  hand  out.  for  the  glass 
— Enid  shrieks , and  springing  to  table , dashes  the  glass  to  the  ground — Lady 
Penarvon  starts  up— Tab  eau .) 

Lady  Penarvon.  Enid.  Muriel. 

R.  Lu 
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ACT  IV 

SCENE. — Garden  in  4 th  grooves . 

Enid  discovered  seeded  on  garden  seat , r, 

Enid.  It  must  have  been  fancy — a phantom  of  the  brain,  conjured  up 
by  Muriel’s  story  of  her  nightly  terrors,  and  no  reality.  Oh  ! if  I could 
blit  think  so  ! In  the  moonlight,  in  that  momentary  view — so  horrible 
a deed!  Oh,  it  is  impossible— it  could  not  be  she;  may  not  my  eves 
have  deceived  me  ! What  must  I do — 1 cannot  denounce  1 (wringing  her 
hands)  1 cannot  leave  Muriel  to  die.  (stop  music.) 

Enter  Muriel,  r.  3 e. 

Mur.  (running  vp  to  Enid  and  kissing  her).  Good-morning,  my  Enid. 

Enid.  Up  and  about  thus  eaily  ? 

Mur.  Oh,  1 feel  as  gay  as  a laik  this  morning.  I have  been  up  ever 
so  long. 

Enid.  Indeed;  have  you  made  your  reverence  to  your  mother'? 

Mur.  Yes. 

Enid.  And  to  my  grandam  7 

Mur.  Not  yet  I always  come  to  you  after  my  mother.  0 

Enid.  Muriel,  sit  down  beside  me.  (they  sitt  r.)  So.  Muriel,  you  be- 
lieve I love  you  as  a sister  7 

Mur.  Yon’ie  a naughty  child  to  ask  that  question. 

Enid.  Then  if  I told  you  I had  a feeling  1 could  not  shake  off— a 
presentiment  that  no  reasoning  could  resist,  that  I had  found  a way  to 
restore  thee  to  health — to  save  thee  for  our  love — for  Caerleons — would 
you  do  what  I ask  ? 

Mur.  That  w’ould  I. 

Enid.  You  would  7 

Mur.  As  long  as  I had  a will  of  my  own.  But,  what  is  this  great 
thing  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

Enid.  Leave  the  castle. 

Mur.  (astonished).  Leave  Dinas  Arvon  ? You.  too  7 

Enid.  Yes,  this  very  day.  My  darling  Muriel,  this  very  hour,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Mur.  Iley-day  ! why  this  mighty  hurry  7 

Enid.  Do  not  ask  me— 1 cannot  aceout  t for  it,  I tell  you.  But,  I 
have  faith  that  if  you  follow  my  counsel,  all  will  go  well  ; you  will  re- 
cover. 

Mur.  But  how  am  I to  excuse  myself  to  my  lord  7 ’Twas  but  yes- 
terday he  was  as  hot  as  you  are  for  my  going*  and  I was  on  my  knees 
to  him  to  stay. 

Enid.  Tell  him  you  have  changed  your  mind  ; that  you  feel  the  air 
of  Dinas  Arvon  heavy— unbreathabie  ; that  Sir  Caradoc  advises  change 
of  scene— no  matter  what— only  insist  on  going.  E\en  if  they  should 
think  it  a sick  girl’s  fancy,  they  love  thee  too  well  to  say  thee  nay. 

Enter  Lady  Penarvon  and  Sir  Caradoc.  from  l.  u.  e .—they  overhear 
the  last  words,  coming  forward . 

^ ou  will  go,  Muriel,  promise  me?  (very  seriously)  Give  me  vour  word 
you  will  go.  (they  rise.) 
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Lady  P.  How,  now,  Enid  ? why  thus,  earnest  with  Muriel  to  leave 
this  place  ? Did  my  lord  bid  you  urge  her  ? 

Enid.  No.  (embarrassed)  It  was  a fancy  of  my  own.  ( crosses  to  l.) 

Sir  C.  So,  so,  Madame  Coz,  are  you  taking  to  prescribe,  too,  and  for 
my  patient  1 For  shame  ! 

Mur.  (r.).  She  insists  on  it  that  change  of  air  would  do  me  so  much 
good. 

Enid.  It  would  save  thee — (Lady  Penaiivox,  r.  c.,  ami  Sir  Cara- 
doc  exchange  looks)  I mean  it  would  quite  restore  thee  to  thine  own 
bright  self. 

Lady  P.  Prithee,  what  put  this  fancy  into  thy  head,  Enid  ? 

Sir  C.  Changing  the  air  is  an  old  and  good  remedy.  We  may  think 
of  it  a few  days  hence. 

Enid.  A few  days  ! Why  put  it  off  at  all  1 

Lady  P.  Why  this  baste  ? It  is  impossible  for  my  lord  to  leave  Dinas 
Arvon  while  these  gentlemen  (. significantly ) are  our  guests. 

Enid.  Then,  you  go  with  her,  without  the  delay  of  a dnv — an  hour, 
(to  Sir  Caradoc)  Cousin,  add  your  authority  to  mine — to  her  mother’s. 
She  has  given  me  her  word.  Have  you  not,  Muriel? 

Sir  C.  Hoity  toity  which  of  us  is  doctor  here  ? Did  you  not  hear 
me  recommend  a few  days’  postponement  ? 

Enid.  Oh,  to  what  end  I 

Sir  C.  In  a few  days  Muriel  will  be  sponger. 

Enid.  In  a few  days  1 tell  you  she  will  b~ — (pauses.) 

Lady  P.  Enid  ! (aside  to  Sir  Caradoc)  She  knows  the  poisoner.  Take 
Muriel  hence. 

Sir  C.  Come  Muriel,  if  you  are  to  travel,  even  in  a few  days,  you 
will  need  all  the  strength  we  can  give  you — we,  the  real  doctors,  in 
doublet  and  hose,  and  not  the  quacks  in  farthingales,  (offers  his  arm  to 
Muriel.) 

Lady  P.  At  last  1 shall  know  the  terrible  truth.  Go,  Muriel,  (aside 
to  Enid)  Stay,  Enid,  I won d speak  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Caradoc  and  Muriel,  r.  u.  e. 
Enid,  you  know  the  cause  of  your  sister’s  ailment. 

Enid.  Yes!  Poison! 

Lady  P.  You  are  sure  of  that,  for  you  know  the  hand  that  strikes  the 
blow  ! 

Enid.  I ! 

Lady  P.  I say  you  know  the  murderer.  Who  is  it  ? 

Enid.  How  should  I know,  madam  ? I cannot  tell  you. 

Lady  P.  What  you  have  discovered,  I know  not;  but  your  confusion 
when  I awaked  last  night,  the  broken  glass,  your  eage  ness  but  now — 
all  concurs  to  prove  that  you  know  more  than  you  have  told.  It  may 
be  but  a clue  revealed  by  chance  ; perhaps  but  a suspicion.  But  tell  it 
me,  help  me  to  one  ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  darkness  ; 
however  weak,  it  may  guide  us  towards  the  truth.  One  word,  Enid  ; but 
one  word  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  madam,  if  I knew,  do  you  think  you  would  be  questioning  me? 

Lady  P.  Enid,  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  sin.  There  are 
secrets  which  taint  the  conscience  that  keeps  them— secrets  which 
Heaven  reproves  and  punishes  ! 

Enid.  To  the  hand  of  Heaven  I commit  myself  ! 

Lady  P.  My  Enid,  bethink  thee.  There  is  a hand  raised  against 
Muriel’s  life.  It  may  strike  again  and  again,  here  or  elsewheie — we 
know  nothing.  How  are  we  to  me^t.  to  turn  aside,  the  Wow.  if  we  can- 
not discover  whence  it  comes  ? What  I ask  of  you  is  the  salvation  of 
your  sister  ! You  do  not  wish  her  death  1 
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Entd  Take  her  hence!  I tell  you  again,  take  her  hence!  Go  with 
her  —she  will  be  safe.  I answer  for  her  life  ! 

Lady  P.  Hear  me,  Enid.  1 stand  in  your  mother’s  place.  I have 
ever  loved  you  as  my  own — have  ever  sought  to  make  you  happy,  not 
that  you  might  forget  her  you  have  lost,  but  that  you  might  feel  there 
were  two  mothers  that  watched  over  you — one  in  heaven,  and  one  here, 
in  me. 

Enid.  ( passionately ).  Oh  yes,  yes  ! You  have  been  to  me,  at  once 
sister  and  mother.  Your  kindness  has  not  fallen  on  an  ungrateful  heart. 

I love  you — love  you  dearly  ! 

Lady  P.  You  love  me,  and  yet,  when  by  a word  you  could  save  what 
is  more  to  me  than  life,  my  fair  fame 

Enid.  I do  not  understand  you. 

Lady  P.  Enid,  do  you  know— can  you  guess — whom  they  suspect, 
nay,  accuse  of  this  hideous  crime  1 

Enid  ( eagerly ).  Whom — whom? 

Lady  P.  Me  ! 

Enid.  You  ! 

Lady  P.  Aye,  me,  her  mother!  They  have  dared  to  accuse  me  of 
undermining  the  life  of  my  child  ! 

Enid.  Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Lady  P.  The  only  proof  of  my  innocence  is  the  discovery  of  the 
gniity.  This  proof  you  hold  in  your  hand — deny  it  not — and  with  that 
hand  you  can  lift  her  out  of  danger  and  me  out  of  despair.  ( kneels ) 
Now,  Enid,  will  you  speak  ? 

Enid.  I would  give  my  life  to  clear  you,  I would  stand  between  you 
and  your  accuser  and  declare  you  innocent — I know  it — I could  swear 
it  by  all  that  is  sacred,  but  tor  pity’s  sake,  ask  no  more. 

Lady  P.  Deaf  to  my  prayers  insensible  to  my  tears ! What  have  I 
done,  that  you  should  leave  me  under  this  weight  of  agony  and  shame, 
when  you  know  that  by  one  word  you  could  save  us  all  l 

Enter  Lord  Penarvon,  l.  3 E. 

Ah.  my  lord!  seek  no  further  for  Muriel’s  destroyer — your  daughter 

knows. 

Lord  P.  (l.).  Enid  ? 

Enid.  Mercy,  mercy ! 

Lady  P.  (c.).  Question  her!  Command  her!  By  the  obedience  and- 
love  of  a daughter  charge  her  that  she  speak  ! 

Lord  P.  Enid.  ( crosses  to  her ) you  know  this  secret  murderer  ? 

Enid.  No,  no ; I but  prayed  my  lady  to  leave  the  castle  with  Muriel, 
for  that  I thought  this  the  only  means  of  saving  hor.  That  was  all. 

Lady  P.  It  was  not  all  ! To  say  noththing  of  last  night,  hut  now, 
when  in  my  despair  I revealed  to  her  the  suspicion  that  darkened  over 
me,  she  said  she  knew  my  innocence — would  swear  it. 

Lord  P.  You  said  this,  Enid,  and  it  is  the  truth  1 You  are  silent  ? 
then  you  must  know  the  poisoner.  What  hinders  you  from  speaking 
out?  Bethink  you  well ! To  keep  the  secret  of  a crime — to  leave  the 
innocent  under  suspicion  — do  you  know  what  von  must  be  yourself  I 

Entd.  The  accomplice  of  the  criminal.  Oh  father,  do  you  believe 
that  of  me  ? Nay,  you  must  answer  me,  now  ? 

Lord  P.  It  is  for  me  to  question.  Do  you  know  the  murderer? 

Lady  P She  does,  she  does  ! Look  at  her  ! 

Enid  (r.).  I have  no  more  to  say. 

Lord  P.  (r.  c. ).  My  Enid,  I have  not  the  h^art.  to  question  thee  with 
i the  sternness  of  a judge.  These  last  three  weeks  have  done  the  work 
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of  years  on  me.  I am  weak — did’st  thou  know  liow  weak,  thon  must 
needs  pity  me.  ( taking  her  tenderly  in  his  arms ) Look  you,  Enid,  when  I, 
thy  father,  thus  holding  thee  to  my  heart,  pray  thee  for  love  of  me,  to 
tell  us  the  truth,  to  rescue  us  from  this  hell  of  horror  and  of  crime  that 
closes  us  round,  canst  thou  have  the  heart  to  say  me  nay — tell  me,  my 
own  Enid,  canst  thou  ? 

Enid.  Father,  1 know  nothing. 

Lord  P.  Swear  that  to  me  by  the  honor  of  a Penarvon. 

Enid.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  ! 

Lord  P.  Swear. 

Enid  ( wringing  her  hands).  Is  there  no  way  ? Oh,  must,  I speak  ? 

Lord  P.  We  await  your  answer.  ( doors  of  garden-house  at  hack  open.) 

Lady  P.  Speak  ; I implore  thee,  speak  ! (Lady  Griffydd  is  seen  m 
licr  chair  in  garden-house , c.,  Enid  sees  her  ; not  the  others . ) 

Enid  ( with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Lady  Griffydd).  You  may  kill  me!  I 
have  no  more  to  say. 

Lord  P.  Be  it  so — do  (hy  will ; others  will  do  their  duty.  I will  take 
Muriel  hence,  {going  r 8 e.) 

Enid  (joyously).  Oh  thanks,  thanks.  ( follows  Lord  Penarvon  to 
door. ) 

Lord  P.  For  you,  you  have  resisted  a father’s  entreaty.  There  are 
those  here  who  will  adjure,  not  by  the  prayer  of  love,  but  by  the  majesty 
of  law.  To  their  stern  questioning  I leave  thee.  Come,  Eveline. 

[Exit.,  door  r.  3 E. 

Lady  P.  ( goes  to  door , r.  3 e.).  Enid,  I do  not  yet  despair.  You  can- 
not resist  my  sufferings — your  father’s.  1 leave  my  life  and  Muriel’s  in 
your  hands.  [Kisses  her  and  exit , r.  3 e. 

Enid.  Heaven  inspire  and  strengthen  me!  (Gwynnedd  and  Madcc 
wheel  forward  Lady  Griffydd  in  her  chair.) 

Lady  G.  A glass  of  water — my  eyes  fail  me  ; who  is  that  yonder  I 

Gwyn.  Mistress  Enid,  my  lady. 

Fetches  water  from  house , r.,  returns  and  gives  it  to  Lady  Griffydd  to 
drink  of , then  sets  it  on  garden  table  and  places  table  on  r.  of  Lady 
Griffydd. 

Lady  G Ah,  my  Enid,  these  old  eyes  fail  indeed,  that  I know  thee 
not.  Come  to  me!  (Enid  hesitates)  What  is  the  matter  ? Thou  look'st 
pale— thou  hast  been  watching  a«ain. 

Enid.  Perhaps  it  was  last  night’s  watch  by  Muriel’s  bedside— the  last 
indeed,  for  to-day  she  leaves  the  castle. 

Lady  G.  To-day  ! Ah,  is  that  decided  ? 

Enid.  Undecided. 

Lady  G.  Then  Lady  Ponarvon’s  daughter  is  better  ? 

Enid.  Much  better.  Perhaps  she  has  me  to  thank  for  her  improve- 
ment. 

Lady  G.  You!  How  ? 

Enid  I distrust  Sir  Caradoc’s  medicines.  I have  often  fancied  the  in- 
fusion she  took  over  night  made  her  weaker  next  morning. 

Lady  G.  Ah ! 

Enid.  So  last  night  I substituted  fair  water  for  her  draught. 

Lady  G You  did  that? 

Enid.  Yes,  and  Muriel  is  much  better  this  morning. 

Lady  G.  Better— is  she  ? 

Enid.  Though,  perhaps,  I am  claiming  too  much  credit  The  infusion 
Seemed  harmless  by  the  taste. 

Lady  G.  (eagerly).  You  have  not  tasted  it  ? 
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Enid.  Tasted  it ! 

Lady  G.  Say  you  have  not  tasted  ?— answer  We 

Enid.  No. 

Lady  G.  ’Tis  well. 

Enid  ( aside ).  Alas  ! it  was  no  dream.  # 

Lady  G So  she’s  better,  and  about  to  leave  ns.  I am  glad  of  it — 
though  her  death  would  have  left  thee  sole  heiress  of  the  honors  of  thy 
house  instead  of  the  nameless  orphan  thou  art.  now. 

Enid  (aside).  Twas  for  my  sake  she  dared  this  crime,  (a  carriage 
heard ) Hark!  the  coach  that  is  to  carry  Muriel  away. 

Lady  G.  So  soon  ! Stay-  she  must  not  go  without  bidding  me  fare- 
well. 

Enid.  You  would  see  her  1 

Lady  G.  Why  not  ? 

Enid  Ah  ! she  comes  this  way. 

Lady  G.  (aside).  It  is  a last  chance  fate  puts  in  my  way.  Go,  my 
child,  bring  her  to  my  chair. 

Enid  goes  slowly  towards  doory  r.  3 e , Lady  Griffydd  suddenly  pours  into 
. the  glass  of  water  some  drops  from  a vial  which  she  takes  out  of  her  bosom  ; 
hei'  hand  trembles  and  the  victl  strikes  a gainst  the  glass — at  the  sound  Enid 
looks  quickly  back  and  detects  the  act . 

Enid  (comini  down  quickly).  Grandam  ! 

Lady  G.  Well,  child  ! 

Eni\d.  Muriel — she  is  here  1 

Enter  Muriel  and  Caerleon,  r.  u. 

Mur.  Farewell,  my  Enid — but  not  for  long. 

Caer.  We  are  here  to  bid  our  respectful  adieus  to  you,  madam,  and 
to  pray  that  you  will  allow  your  granddaughter  to  come  to  us  ere  \o&g. 

Lady  G.  To  come  to  you — for  what? 

Caer.  Muriel  would  feel  our  marriage  marred  if  Enid  were  not 
there. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  you  would  have  her  serve  as  bridesmaid,  doubtless ; 
grace,  as  is  fitting,  the  ceremony  that  gives  another  the  wealth,  rank, 
honor,  that  should  have  been  her  own. 

Mur.  Not  so  ; but  that  her  love,  that  has  still  followed  me  through 
life  should  not  leave  me  till  I stand  before  the  altar.  Do  not  refuse  this 
last  prayer. 

Enid.  My  Muriel  ! 

Lady  G.  Sue  pleads  earnestly,  poor  child;  see  if  she  be  not  all  a 
tremble. 

Mur.  ’Tis  that  T am  still  so  weak. 

Lady  G Drink  of  this,  ’twill  restore  yon.  ( indicates  glass  by  a look ) 
Give  it  her,  Enid.  For  this  invitation  you  shall  do  as  likes  you  best. 

Mur.  Oh,  thank  you.  thank  you  ! You  hear.  Enid? 

Enid.  Yes,  l hear  and  I understand,  (she  holds  the  glass — Lady  Grf- 
fydd  looks  at  her  steadily.) 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  Penarvon,  and  Str  Caradoc,  r 3 e.,  and  Madoc 
and  Gwynnedd,  c 

Lord  P.  Enid,  the  justices  are  bid  hither — von  must  speak  to  them. 

Lady  P.  Yes,  Enid,  you  mu^t  name  the  murdever. 

Lady  G.  The  murderer  1 What  mean  you  ? Enid,  do  you  know'? 
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Enid.  I know  nothin",  blit  this — that  you  have  loved  me  well  "rand* 
am— but  too  well,  and  to  you  I drink.  ( about  to  drink.) 

Lady  G.  (springs  up).  All ! (seizes  the  glass  from  Enid  and  dashes  it  to 
the  ground  ) 

Lady  P.  Not  motionless  1 

Lady  G.  There’s  death  in  the  draught. 

Lady  P.  Ha  ! the  poisoner! 

Lord  P.  xfo  Oaerleon).  Bid  hither  the  magistrates. 

T ~ , ( . [Exit  Oaerleon,  r.  3 e. 

.Lady  G.  It  needs  not ! (to  Lady  Penarvon)  I have  hated  vo  i,  and 
my  hate  has  done  its  worst.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  my  hate,  you  have  won 
back  your  husband’s  love — you  have  thrust  your  offspring  between  the 
child  of  my  love  and  her  rights.  What  is  the  justice  of  Heaven  that  I 
should  fear  it  when  it  lets  such  things  be  ? Yes,  you  have  triumphed  ; 
but  I will  rob  you  of  your  last  and  greatest  triumph— that  of  denouncing 
me  to  tiie  law  ! ° 

Enter  Caerleon  and  Magistrates,  r.  3 e. 

I confess  the  deed,  (music — Enid  shrieks  and  hides  her  f"ce)  I have  de- 
ceived you  all.  I had  still  feet  to  bear  me  to  my  revenge,  hands  that 
have  worked  to  do  right  to  her  that  is  gone.  I would  have  bid  death  to 
her  marriage  feast.  1 bid  him  still— mine  if  not  lier’s— (she  drinks  from 
the  vial  and  falls  dead — Madoc  rushes  forward  an  l kneels  at  her  feet.) 

Lord  P.  (leaving  Magistrates  back).  Heaven's  justice  has  struck 
home  ! Let  man’s  justice  stand  aloof! 

Two  Magistrates.  Gwynnedd. 

Caer.  Mur.  Lord  P.  Enid 

LadyG.  Madoc 

Lady  ?.  Sir  Car. 

B*  L 

CURT  A IX. 


SYNOPSIS. 

To  rightly  understand  the  animus  and  action  of  some  of  the  most  important 
characters  of  this  piece,  it  is  requisite  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  the  Welsh  people.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  traces  of  the  belief  and  worship  of  pagan  spirits  lingered  and  sometimes 
mingled  with  those  of  a purer  religion.  Thus  the  belief  that  human  sacrifice  was 
sometimes  necessary  as  an  expiation,  was  often  believed  in  by  persons  of  the  men- 
tal capacity  (or  incapacity)  of  Lady  Griffydd  and  Madoc  Goch.  Thus  much  pre- 
liminary : now  to  the  story  of  the  play. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  Morgan  Fuice  enters  from  a journev,  and 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  servants,  in  an  ancient  ball.  He  carries  a mail  jouch, 
and  after  heartily  greeting  maids  and  men,  he  inquires  for  Gwynnedd,  a naid  ser- 
vant ; who,  on  entering,  is  told  that  Morgan  lias  a letter  for  her  lady.  A conver- 
sation ensues,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  old  Welsh  servants  deem  that  Lady 
Griffydd  is  the  only  true  “ Lady  ” in  the  castle,  she  being  of  the  old  blood,  and  also 
being  the  mother  of  Enid,  daughter  of  Lo  d Penarvon  by  his  first  wife.  Morgan 
disputes  this  dictum,  and  asserts  that  the  present  wife  of  Lord  Penarvon  is  the 
true  Lady.’*  While  they  are  disputing  on  this  subject  Madoc  enters.  He  is 
uncouthly  clad,  and  his  general  look  betokens  poverty  and  abstraction.  Morgan 
at  first  tries  to  outstare  the  hoary  shepherd,  but  at  last  is  fain  to  retreat  befoie  his 
stern  glance.  Madoc  reproaches  bis  niece,  Gwynnedd,  for  her  faithful  service  to 
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the  strange  lady,  and  leads  her  to  believe  that  he  has  laid  her  mistress  under  a 
spell.  Madoo  then  bids  the  girl  place  a small  blue  glass  ring  where  Enid  is  sure  to 
find  it ; the  young  lady  finds  it  as  desired  ; and  shortly  after  enters,  and  shows  the 
ring.  Madoc  informs  her  it  was  his  gift,  and  that  it  is  a snake-stone  ling,  and 
brings  blessings  to  the  finder.  Lady  Guiffydd  comes  in,  and  her  first  utterances 
are  full* of  hatred  for  the  “ stranger,”  whom  she  would  fain  have  Enid  hate— but 
the  gentle  girl  loves  her  instead.  Sib  Caradoc,  in  approaching  the  castle,  stabs 
Bran,  Modoc’s  savage  wolf-dog,  who  had  leaped  on  him.  Sir  Caradoc,  who  has 
devoted  his  fine  talents  to  the  healing  art,  had  been  in  attendance  on  Lady  Penar- 
von,  and  while  they  talk  of  her,  she  enters.  Not  seeing  the  others,  as  she  is  in  a rev- 
erie, Enid  runs  to  her,  and  recalls  her  to  herself.  We  now  learn  that  one  Caerleon 
had  been  injured  greatly  while  rescuing  Lady  Penarvon  from  danger;  and  while 
conversing,  the  young  man  enters.  Caerleon  says  that  a letter  from  his  lather 
urges  his  stay  for  the  present;  Lady  Penarvon  shows  a letter  from  her  husband, 
in  which  he  announces  his  return  that  very  day.  Caerleon  starts  at  this  news, 
and  says  in  a low  tone,  He’s  Muriel’s  father— he  shall  decide  our  fate.” 

In  the  midst  of  some  bitter  taunts,  between  the  two  “ ladies  ” of  Penarvon,  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Penarvon  is  announced.  Lady  Griffydd  steals  an  opportunity  to 
try  and  instil  a hatred  of  Lady  Penarvon  into  the  heart  of  her  grand-daughter, 
Enid,  before  they  are  joined  by  Lord  and  Lady  Penarvon  and  Sir  Caradoc. 
Lord  Penarvon  soon  informs  his  hearers,  that  he  is  at  last  tired  of  a court  life, 
that  the  court  of  the  merry  monarch  had  suffered  an  eclipse,  by  the  accession  of  the 
dark-visaged  James,  and  that  he,  Penarvon,  has  returned  home  to  find  true  happi- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  King  has  decided  that 
Caerleon  shall  be  raised  to  a baronetcy,  and  that  he  shall  wed  Enid  ; this,  his 
Majesty  is  induced  to  do  by  way  of  cheaply  repaying  some  royal  debts.  Sir  Caradoc 
and  Enid  are  surprised  and  annoyed  by  this  announcement.  In  truth,  it  displeases 
also,  Caerleon,  Lady  Penarvon,  and  Muriel.  Enid  begs  Sir  Caradoc  to  get 
her  father  to  prevent  this  marriage  ; he  promises  to  do  so  ; and,  in  good  time,  Lord 
Penarvon  appears.  He  tells  Sir  Caradoc  that  he  is  about  to  essay  the  winning 
back  of  his  wife’s  affection,  which  he  has  lost  by  his  absence  and  neglect.  Their 
further  converse  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  old  Lady  Grtffydd.  Lord 
Penarvon  retires,  and  the  lady  urges  Sir  Caradoc  to  do  all  he  can  to  hasten  the 
espousal  of  Enid  and  Caerleon.  Sib  Caradoc  reluctantly  consents.  Then  Lady 
Penarvon  comes  on,  and  the  elder  lady  accuses  her  of  trying  to  defeat  the  marriage 
of  Caerleon  and  Enid.  When  Lady  Griffydd  leaves  the  scene,  Lady  Penarvon 
lets  us  see  that  her  heart  is  torn  by  conflcting  emotions,  that  she  her  elf  is  almost 
in  love  with  Caerleon.  Lord  Penarvon  enters,  and  tells  his  wife,  Eveline,  that 
he  is  going  to  fit  up  the  old  castle,  in  gorgeous  style,  and  hopes  by  unremitting 
attention  to  win  back  her  lost  love.  She  tells  him  that  it  is  too  late ; that  the  affec- 
tion of  earlier  years  lies  dead  beneath  its  ashes.  At  this  moment,  Muriel,  their 
daughter,  enters.  Her  sadness  leads  her  mother  to  ask  an  explanation.  It  is  given. 
Muriel  loves  Caerleon  ! The  mother  determines  that  her  child  shall  wed  the  man 
she  loves.  Her  husband  enters,  and  readily  agrees  to  the  proposed  match.  This  so 
enrages  Lady  Griffydd  that  she  falls  as  if  dead. 

In  the  second  act,  the  old  lady  is  seen  asleep  in  u chair.  Her  grand-daughters, 
Enid  and  Muriel,  enter,  and  coax  her  to  visit  Lady  Penarvon  ; at  this  interview, 
Muriel  betrays  dreadful  symptoms  of  some  mysterious  ailment,  and  falls  helpless 
in  the  arms  of  Enid  and  Lady  Penarvon.  When  Lord  Penarvon  enters,  Lady 
Griffydd  essays  to  awaken  jealousy  in  his  wife,  and  tells  him  that  her  escritoire 
contains  the  proofs  of  her  love  for  Caerleon  Penarvon  obtains  the  letters,  and  in 
them  finds  seeming  evidence  of  his  wife’s  guilt.  Sir  Caradoc  becomes  satisfied  that 
Muriel  is  being  slowly  poisoned  by  minute  doses  of  arsenic,  L rd  Penarvon 
knows  that  hate  lives  in  the  heart  of  Lady  Griffydd  against  Lady  Penarvon  and 
her  daughter  Muriel  ; but  she  can’t  be  the  murderess,  as  she  is  chained  to  her  chair 
by  paralysis.  Can  Lady  Penarvon  be  trying  to  remove  her  daughter  and  rival! 
Horrible  as  is  the  idea,  it  is  the  only  plausible  one.  He  accuses  his  wife  of  her  faith- 
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lessness,  and  in  a very  powerful  scene,  she  convinces  him  of  her  innooence,  and  they 
resolve  to  find  out  together  the  author  of  the  mysterious  poisonings. 

In  the  third  act,  Enid  and  Sir  Caradoc  reveal  their  mutual  loves.  Caerleon 
returns  from  London  with  the  King’s  sanction  of  their  marriage,  to  find  his  poor 
Muriel  a mere  shadow.  Sir  Caradoc  convinces  Lord  Penakvon  that  poison  is 
still  administered  to  Muriel,  although  every  article  of  food  and  medicine  is  pre- 
pared and  given  to  her  only  by  her  mother.  The  mystery  is  inexplicable.  Lady 
Penervon,  left  alone  for  a few  minutes  with  Muriel,  kneels  at  an  oratory  with  her 
back  to  the  bed,  A hand  and  arm  pass  from  behind  the  hanging,  which  hides  the 
body.  A few  drops  are  poured  into  the  glass  of  water,  left  pure,  by  Sir  Caradoc. 
Enid,  who  has  just  entered  gently,  sees  this.  Muriel  turns  restlessly  in  her  bed, 
extends  her  hand  to  take  the  glass,  but  Enid  springs  toward  her,  and  dashes  it  to 
the  floor. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Enid  convinced  that  her  grandmother  is  the  secret  poisoner, 
advises  that  Muriel  should  leave  the  castle,  but  love  for  her  old  grandmother  pre- 
vents her  revealing  her  discovery.  It  is  determined  that  the  ailing  young  girl  shall 
go;  but  ere  she  leaves,  she  visits  Lady  Griffydd  to  bid  her  good  bye.  The  family 
are  all  assembled.  Lady  Griffydd  pours  out  a glass  of  water  and  adds  an  infusion 
of  poison.  Pretending  to  observe  that  Muriel  looks  faint,  she  asks  her  to  drink 
the  water;  but  Enid,  instead,  takes  up  the  glass,  and  places  it  to  her  lips.  The  old 
lady  springs  up,  and  dashes  the  goblet  down.  Thus  showing  that  her  paralysis  was 
a cheat.  The  wondering  spectators  at  once  see  who  was  the  poisoner.  Lady  Grif- 
fydd, seeing  that  her  guilty  attempts  are  all  thwarted,  exclaims  : “ I have  deceived 
you  all.  I had  still  feet  to  bear  me  to  my  revenge,  hands  that  have  worked  to  do 
right  to  her  that  is  gone  I would  have  bid  death  to  her  marriage-feast.  I bid  him 
still— mine,  if  not  her’s  I”  then  drinking  from  the  phial,  she  falls  dead. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TI1E  STAGE  DIRECTIONS, 


The  Actor  is  supposed  to  face  the  Audience. 


d.  r.  c. 


c.  D. 


D.  L.  C, 


S«  U.  E. 


SCENE. 


I>.  U.  22. 


L.  3 E, 


Rt  2 12. 


L.  1 E, 


b.  a 


it.  a 


l.  Left. 

L.  c.  Left  Centre. 


c.  Centre. 

r.  Right. 

n.  1 e.  Right  First  Entrance, 
li.  2 e.  Right  Second  Entrance* 
r.  3 e.  Right  Third  Entrance* 
r.  u.  e.  Right  Upper  Entrance. 

d.  k.  o Door  Right  Centre, 


L.  1 e.  Left  First  Entrance. 
l.  2 e.  Left  Second  Entrance. 
L.  3 e.  Left  Third  Entrance. 
l.  u.  e.  Left  Upper  Entrance 


(wherever  this  Scene  may  be.) 


p.  l.  c.  Door  Left  Centre. 


Amateur  Actor’s  Complete  Library. 


DE  WITT’S  SELECTIONS' 

FOR 

sit  ail  Fttldt 

THEATRICALS. 

BEING 

A Collection  of  Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces,  Striking 
Dramatic  Scenes  and  Dialogues,  carefully  selected 
from  the  most  popular  Plays  as  being  particular- 
ly adapted  for  presentation  by  Amateurs, 

AND  FOR 

PARLOR  AND  DRAWING-ROOM  ENTERTAINMENTS, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

Practical  Hints  for  the  arrangement  of  Scenery  and  Stage  Effects. 
Five  Volumes — Nos,  1 , 2,  3,  4,  and  5% 

Each  number,  complete  in  itself,  can  be  had  separately,  ’j^race  25  Cents.  ] 


Contents  of  No.  1. 


Beautiful  Forever, 

A Cup  of  Tea, 

Our  Domestics, 

An  Inquisitive  Neighbor. 
A Noble  Vagabond,  > 

A Bashful  Lover, 

A Persistent  Intruder, 
The  Minister  of  Police, 

A Silent  Woman, 

Doctor  Faustus, 
Anything  for  a Change, 
David  Garrick. 


A Husband  in  Perplexity, 
The  Buccaneer, 

Two  Cay  Deceivers, 
Drawing  the  Long  Bow, 
Extremes  Meet, 

Like  Master  Like  Man, 

In  the  Tiger’s  Den, 

Nob  and  Snob, 

Cash  against  Brains, 

A Roland  for  an  Oliver, 

A Slight  Mistake. 


The  above  pieces— all  first  class,  without  exception— are  in  No.  1 of  Da  Witt’« 
Selections.  Each  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  and  5 of  the  series  contains  as  great  a number  and 
as  fiue  an  assortment  of  pieces.  The  whole  five  numbers  will  give  the  buyer  a fine 
Library  of  the  best  Dramatic  Literature. 


Copies  of  either  of  the  above  books  sent  to  any  address  in  the  world , postage  free . 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address 


PLAYS  BY  SYDNEY  ROSENFELD, 

Author  of  “The  Oolah,”  “A  Possible  Case,”  “The  Step- 
ping Stone,”  and  “ The  Senator;”  the  most  success- 
ful Plays  of  the  day  on  the  New  York  stage. 


None  of  the  above  mentionecLPlays  can  be  obtained,  as  they  are  helc^ 

In  manuscript  by  their  respective  owners;  but,  owing  to  the  great  demand) 

for  anything  from  Mr.  Rosenfeld’s  pen,  we  have  prepared  the  following! 

list  of  his  published  plays,  which  we  offer  at  the  uniform  rate  of 

1 5 cents  each. 

MR.  X.  A Farce  in  one  act,  bv  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Three  ma’e  and 
three  female  characters.  An  excruciatingly  funny  little  piece,  as  full  of  life  as 
prime  Cliquot.  Costumes  modern.  Scene,  a sitting  room.  Time  in  representation, 
fifty  minutes. 

R03EMI  SHELL.  A Musical  Travesty  in  four  scenes,  by  Sydney 
Rosenfeld.  Six  males,  three  females.  A very  clever,  actable  burlesque  upon 
Rose  Michel.  Scenery,  local  street  views  and  interiors.  Costumes,  extravagant 
Louis  XVI.  Time  in  representation,  fifty  minutes. 

HER  ONLY  FAULT.  A Comedietta  in  one  act,  from  the  German  of 
Goerlitz,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Two  male,  two  female  characters.  A charming 
little  piece,  full  of  interest.  Scene,  a handsomely  furnished  apartment.  Costumes 
modern.  Time  of  playing,  thirty  miuutes. 

MARRIED  BACHELORS.  A Comedietta  in  one  act,  by  Sydney  Rosen* 
feld.  Three  male,  two  female  characters.  Full  of  the  witty  author’s  exuberance 
of  spirit.  Scenery,  a plain  room.  Costume  modern.  Time  in  representation, 
twenty-five  miuutes. 

ON  BREAD  AND  WATER.  A Musical  Farce  in  one  act,  being  a free 
adaptation  from  the  German,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld  A rollicking  little  piece.  One 
male  and  two  female  characters.  Containing  a brilliant  soubrette  part.  Costumes 
modern.  Scene,  an  uncarpeted  school  room.  Time  in  representation,  twenty  - 
five  minutes. 

I SHALL  INVITE  THE  MAJOR.  A Parlor  Comedy  in  one  act,  from  the 
German  of  G.  von  Moser,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Containing  five  characters,  fuur 
male  and  one  female.  A very  pleasing  little  play  with  good  parts  for  all.  Very 
bright  and  witty.  Costumes  modern.  Scene,  a handsome  interior.  Time  in  rep- 
resentation, forty  minutes. 

HIGH  C.  A Comedietta  in  one  act  (very  freely  adapted  from  the 
German  of  M.  A.  Grandjean),  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Three  male,  one  female  char- 
acters. Very  droll  and  sprightly.  Costumes  modern.  Scene,  a well-furnished 
room.  Time  of  representation,  forty  minutes. 

MABEL’S  MANCEUVRF;  or,  A Third  Party.  A Parlor  Interlude  in  onei 
scene,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  One  male,  three  female  characters.  A very  ( harm- 
ins  little  affair.  Scene,  a neat  interior.  Costumes  modern.  Time  in  t epresentation 
fifteen  minutes. 

THE  HAIR  APPARENT;  or,  The  Treacherous  Wig.  A Farce  in  one 
act  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Five  male,  one  female  characters.  A very  lively  piece. 
Scenery,  a garden.  Costumes  moderu.  Time  in  representation,  twenty  miuutes. 

OFF  THE  STAGE.  An  entirely  original  Comedietta  in  one  act,  by 
Sydney  Rosenfeld.  Three  male  and  three  female  characters,  all  equally  excellent. 
One  of  the  snrightliest,  wittiest  and  most  amusing  little  plays  ever  written  causing 
almost  an  hour’s  constant  merriment.  Costumes  modern.  Scene,  a handsome 
interior.  


Single  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 


The  Ulster. 

A FARCICAL  COMEDY,  in  Three  Acts, 

By  SYDNEY  ROSENFELD, 

Eleven  male,  seven  female  characters.  An  irresistibly  funny  play^ 
full  of  action  and  amusing  dialogue.  A capital  piece  for  a good  amateur 
company.  Costumes  of  the  day.  Scenery,  two  interiors,  easily  managed. 
Time  of  playing,  two  hours.  PRICE,  15  CENTS. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS. 

ACT  I. 

DR  A WING  ROOM  OF  MR.  FLIPPER'S  HOUSE  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

An  early  call — Search  for  the  Ulster — Mike  and  Patsy  exchange 
compliments — The  English  footman — Mr.  Flipper’s  jealousy — Quick, 
the  detective — A suspicious  character — Circumstantial  evidence — Sadie 
confides  in  her  aunt — The  new  groom — Another  clue — The  torn  envel- 
ope— An  affair  of  honor — Peter  embarrassed — The  first  kiss. 

ACT  II. 

RECEPTION  AND  EXHIBITION  ROOM  AT  PROF. 

BARTONS. 

The  Ulster  reappears — Barton’s  system — Agnes  on  parlor  skates— 
A bad  fall — Courtship  on  rollers — The  proposal — Deaf  as  a post — A 
little  angel  on  wheels — The  music  teacher — Mr.  Flipper  bewildered— 
A legal  separation — Poison  to  cure  poison — Sobs  and  tears. 

ACT  IT I. 

MR.  FLIPPER'S  DR  A WING  ROOM. 

Patsy  and  the  “muzishian” — A stranger  appears— Do  not  rob 
me  !— A glass  of  wine — Quick’s  testimony — My  son  ! my  son  ! — Whose 
Ulster  is  this?— The  mystery  solved — A round  of  laughter. 


Copies  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price, 


0©wr  the  BIa©i\  (Zai|©n. 

A DMA  IN  FOUR  ACTS.  BY  FORBES  HEERMANS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 

Ten  male,  three  female  characters.  A perfect  picture  of  life  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Colorado.  Time,  the  present  day.  Scenery, 
landscapes  and  plain  interior.  Time  of  playing,  two  hours  and  fifte  en 
minutes. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS. 

ACT  I. 

Twilight  in  San  Juan  Mountains. 

A poor  lone  creetur — The  coyote’s  howl — Courting  of  Minerva 
Jobson — The  dumb  boy  appears — Sale  of  the  mine — Hiding  the  m o- 
ney— Jimmie’s  rescue — Put  up  your  hands! — March! — Two  lc*ve 
scenes — The  robbery— A cry  for  help  !— The  murder — “ Who  1 ias 
done  this  ? ” 

ACT  II. 

Foot  of  Monument  Rock,  Black  Canon. 

Midnight  in  the  Black  Canon — The  Vigilantes — Bring  on  the  pris- 
oner— The  accusation — “I  am  innocent!” — The  trial — Circumstan- 
tial evidence — A blackleg's  oath — Ruth's  testimony — Lynch  lavr — 
Jimmie  to  the  rescue — The  noose  cut — The  escape. 

ACT  III. 

Mouth  of  the  “ Little  Ruth  ” Mine. 

Tom  Dalton  with  song — Spriggs  the  bard — “ Is  it  loaded  ? ” — Mrs. 
Fireworks — “Fire  away” — The  sheriff  in  disguise — The  papers  in  the 
case — Andrews  appears — The  plot  thickens — The  explosion  in  the 
mine — “ Who  will  save  them  ! ” — “ No  man  can  ! ” — “ Then  a woman 
will ! ” — Andrews  the  hero. 

ACT  IV. 

A Room  in  Mrs.  Spriggs’  House. 

Spriggs  despondent — The  comic  singer,  with  song  and  dance — 
Ruth  alone — The  storm — The  silent  witness  again — The  murder 
out — A terrible  struggle--Just  in  time — The  tables  turned — “Down 
the  Black  Canon  ! ” — Saved  ! — “ There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
as  love’s  young  dream.” 


Single  copies  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price. 


DE  WITT’S  ETHIOPIAN  AND  COMIC  DEAMA.— Continued, 


f, 

M.  F. 


33.  Jealous  Husband,  sketch 2 1 

94.  Julius  the  Snoozer,  burlesque,  3 sc.  6 1 
.03.  Katrina’s  Little  Game,  Dutch  act, 

% 1 scene 1 1 

JP.  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  sketch 3 1 

■6.  LaugLingGas,  sketch,  1 scene 6 1 

■8.  Live  Injun,  sketch,  4 scenes 4 1 

foO.  Lost  Will,  sketch 4 

37.  Lucky  Job,  farce,  2 scenes 3 2 

90.  Lunatic  (The),  farce,  1 scene 3 

A.  Making  a Hit,  farce,  2 scenes 4 


f.  Malicious  Trespass,  sketch,  1 scene.  3 
. ’Meriky,  Ethiopian  farce,  1 scene...  3 1 
. Micky*  Free,  Irish  sketch,  1 scene . . 5 
96.  Midnight  Intruder,  farce,  1 scene  . 6 1 
47.  Milliner’s  Shop  iThe),  Ethiopian 

sketch,  1 sceue * . . . 2 2 

29.  Moko  Marionettes,  Ethiopian  eccen- 
tricity, 2 scenes 4 5 

01.  Molly  Moriarty,  Irish  musical 

sketch,  1 scene 1 1 

17.  Motor  Bellows,  comedy,  1 act 4 

44.  Musical  Servant,  sketch.  1 scene.*..  3 
8.  Mutton  Trial,  sketch,  2 scenes  ....  4 
19.  My  Wife’s  Visitors,  comic  drama,  Isc.  6 1 
49.  Night  in  a Strange  Hotel.sketch, lsc.  2 
32.  Noble  Savage,  Ethi’n  sketch,  1 sc. ..  4 

45.  No  Pay  No  Cure,  Ethi’n  sketch,  1 sc.  5 
22.  Obeying  Orders,  sketch,  1 scene....  2 J 

27.  100th  Night  of  Hamlet,  sketch 7 1 

25.  Oh,  Hush!  operatic  olio 4 l 

30.  One  Night  in  a Bar  Room,  sketch . . 7 

14.  One  Night  in  a Medical  College, 

Ethiopian  sketch,  1 scene *7  1 

16.  One,  Two,  Three,  sketch,  1 scene..  7 
11.  Paiuter’s  Apprentice,  farce,  1 scene.  5 

37.  Pete  and  the  Peddler,  Negro  and 

Irish  sketch,  1 scene 2 1 

35.  Pleasant  Companions,  Ethiopian 

sketch,  1 scene 5 l 

)2.  Polar  Bear  (The),  farce,  1 scene 4 1 

9.  Policy  Players,  sketch,  1 scene  . . . . . 7 
»7>Pompey’s  Patients,  interlude,  2 sc.*.  6 
»5.  Porter’s  Troubles,  sketch,  1 scene. . 6 1 

16.  Port  Wine  vs.  Jealously,  sketch 2 1 

5.  Private  Boarding,  comedy,  1 scene.  2 3 
4.  Recruiting  Office,  sketch’  1 act. . . . .*  5 
5.  Rehearsal  (The),  Irish  farce,  2 sc. ..  3 1 

5.  Remittauce  from  Home, sketch,  1 sc.  6 

5.  Rigging  a Purchase,  sketch.  1 sc. . . 3 


M.  F. 

81.  Rival  Artists,  sketch,  1 scene 4 

26.  Rival  Tenants,  sketch 4 

138.  Rival  Barbers’  Shops  (The),*Ethio- 

pian  farce,  1 scene  6 1 

15.  Sam’s  Courtship,  farce,  1 act 2 1 

59.  Sausage  Makers,  sketch,  2 scenes* . 5 1 
21.  Scampiui,  pantomime,  2 scenes....  3 3 
80.  Scenes  ou  the  Mississippi,  sketch, 

2 scenes.. g 

84.  Serenade  (The),  sketch,  2 scenes.*. ! * 7 

38.  Siamese  Twins,  sketch,  2 scenes.  . .!  5 

74.  Sleep  Walker,  sketch,  2 scenes..  3 

46.  Slippery  Day,  sketch,  1 scene...'.**!  6 1 

69.  Squire  lor  a Day,  sketch. 5 1 

56.  Stage-struck  Couple,  interlude,  1 sc.  2 1 

72.  Stranger,  burlesque,  1 scene 1 2 

13.  Streets  of  New  York,  sketch,  1 sc.  6 

16.  Storming  the  Fort,  sketch,  1 scene.  5 
7.  Stupid  Servant,  sketch,  1 scene  2 

121.  Stocks  Up ! Stocks  Down  ! Negro 

duologue,  1 soene  ...  2 

47.  Take  It,  Don’t  Take  It,  sketch,  1 sc.  2 

54.  Them  Papers,  sketch,  1 scene 3 

100.  Three  Chiefs  (The),  sketch,  1 scene.  6 
102.  Three  A.  M.,  sketch,  2 scenes. . . 3 1 

34.  Three  Strings  to  one  Bow,  sketch, 

1 scene  ...  . 4 4 

122.  Ticket  Taker,  Ethi’n  farce,  1 scene.  3 

2.  Tricks,  sketch 5 2 

104.  Two  Awfuls  (The),  sketch*  1 scene*.*.  5 
5.  Two  Black  Roses,  sketch 4 1 

28.  Uncle  Eph’s  Dream,  sketch,  2 sc..!  3 1 
134.  Unlimited  Cheek,  sketch,  1 scene!!  4 1 

62.  Vinegar  Bitters,  sketch,  1 sceue ....  6 1 
32.  Wake  up.  William  Henry,  sketch...  3 

39.  Wanted,  a Nurse,  sketch,  1 scene.  4 

75.  Weston,  the  Walkist,  Dutch  sketch, 

1 scene 4 

93.  What  shall  I Take?  sketch,  1 scene!  7 1 

29.  Who  Died  First?  sketch,  1 scene..  .3  1 1 

97.  Who’s  the  Actor?  farce,  1 scene 4 ' 

137.  Whose  Baby  is  it  ? Ethiopian  sketch,  ' 

1 sceue 2 l j 

143.  Wonderful  Telephone  (The),  Ethio-  [ 

pian  sketch,  1 scene 4 if 

99.  Wrong  Woman  in  the  Right  Place,  I 

sketch,  2 scenes  2 2 

85.  Young  Scamp,  sketch,  1 scene..  . ! . 3 
116.  Zacharias’  Funeral,  farce,  1 scene..  5 


g— ^ A COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  DE  WITT'S  ACT- 
^ ING  PLAYS  AND  DE  WITT'S  ETHIOPIAN  AND  COMIC  DRAMAS 
ntamtng  Plot,  Costume,  Scenery.  Time  of  Representation,  and  all  other  informs- 
ar  mailed  free  and  post  paid  on  application.  Address 

the  DE  WITT  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

No.  33  Rose  Street,  Nev  York. 


how  to  mtm  i 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS, 

Being  plain  instructions  for  construction  and  arrangement  of  Stage, 
making  Scenery,  getting  up  Costumes,  “ Making  Up”  to  represent 
different  ages  and  characters,  and  how  to  produce  stage  Illusions  aiyi. 
Effects.  Also  hints  for  the  management  of  Amateur  Dramatic  ClubFT 
and  a list  of  pieces  suitable  for  Drawing  Room  Performances.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  with  Colored  Plates. 

Price,  25  Cents. 


DE  WITT’S  SELECTIONS 

FOR 

AMATEUR  AND  PARLOR  THEATRICALS. 

Nos.  1.  2, 3, 4 & 5. 

Being  choice  selections  from  the  very  best  Dramas,  Comedies  and 
Farces.  Specially  adapted  for  presentation  by  Amateurs,  and  for 
Parlor  and  Drawing  Room  Entertainments. 


Each  number.  25  Cents. 


PANTOMIME  PLAY, 

“HUMPTY  DUMPTY.” 


The  celebrated  Pantomime,  as  originally  played  for  1,000  nights  by  the 
late  George  L.  Fox.  Arranged  by  John  Denier.  Esq.  Eight  rfcaje. 
four  female  characters.  ® 


Price,  25  Cents , 


